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Crown Lands. 
By S. R. Birp, F.S.A. 
sdeaiadiliiatiasiais 
Part II. 


URING the earlier portion of the 
feudal period the revenue of the 
Crown was derived to a very great 
extent from lands in the immediate 

tenure of the King. These may be sub- 

divided into three classes : 

1. The lands held in ancient demesne. 

2. The lands accruing to the Crown by 
escheat or forfeiture, or temporarily in the 
hands of the King as feudal lord. 

3. The royal forests, parks, and chases. 

The ancient demesnes of the Crown 
appear to have originally consisted of such 
lands and towns as were set apart from the 
rest of the kingdom for the maintenance of 
the King and of his household, the rents of 
which were at first paid mostly in kind, 
as in farm produce, cloth, silks and other 
necessaries, this form of contribution being 
exchanged for a payment in money about the 
time of Henry I. 

At the time of the Norman Conquest, as 
appears by the Domesday Survey, the royal 
demesnes were of very great extent and 
value, comprising not only the lands, etc., 
held in demesne or otherwise by Edward the 
Confessor, but also all those of his immedi- 
ate relatives and adherents. 

In that volume are enumerated, under the 
title of “Terra Regis,” no less than 1,422 
manors and lordships in ‘various parts of the 
kingdom, amongst the former owners of 
which appear the names of Edward the 
Confessor and Editha his Queen, Harold, 
Earl Godwin, Ghida the mother of Harold, 
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Goda the sister of King Edward, Guert, 
Tosti, Stigand, Edric, Earl Edwin, Earl 
Morcar, and Algar Earl of Mercia. 

Some of these lands had no doubt 
accrued to the King by escheat or forfeiture, 
either from Saxon nobles or from his own 
followers, at various times before the comple- 
tion of the survey ; but being recorded therein 
as “Terra Regis,” they became zso facto 
demesne lands of the Crown, final appeal 
being always made to that record whenever 
in future times the question arose whether 
lands belonged to the ancient demesne or 
not. 

In the Lxon Domesday, which is sup- 
posed, so far as it extends, to contain an 
exact transcript of the original rolls or 
returns made by the Commissioners at the 
time of forming the survey, the lands which 
in the general survey appear under the head 
of “Terra Regis” are described as “ Domi- 
nicatus Regis,” and in one instance as 
“ Dominicatus Regis ad Regnum pertinens,” 
demesne lands of the King belonging to the 
kingdom, the lands under this heading 
having all belonged previously to King 
Edward in demesne. (Zxon Domesday, p. 
75.) A similar expression occurs in the 
Exchequer Domesday, in which a certain 
manor is stated to have belonged to the 
kingdom, but to have been given by King 
Edward to Ralph the Earl. “ Tenebat rex 
FEdwardus, et hoc manerium fuit de regno, set 
Rex Adwardus dedit Radulfo Comiti.”— 
(Domesday Book, vol. ii., fol. 119 b.) 

The passages above quoted seem to 
warrant the suggestion that the demesne 
lands were not regarded as the private 
property of the King, but as the property of 
the nation, the usufruct of which only was 
vested in his hands. A wide distinction 
appears, in fact, to have been always made 
between the demesne lands and those ac- 
quired by escheat or forfeiture, the latter 
being looked upon as the King’s private 
property, which he might alienate at pleasure, 
while to dispose of the former was regarded 
as an act of grave injustice to the nation. 

Many cities and towns were anciently 
vested in the Crown as part of its demesne. 
Amongst these may be instanced the City of 
Exeter, in which William the Conqueror held 
nearly 300 houses ; the towns of Barnstaple 
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and Lideford, both of which had formerly 
belonged to Edward the Confessor in de- 
mesne, with Sulfreton, Teintone, Alseminstre 
and several others in the county of Devon. 
In the reign of Henry I. the Crown was 
seized (amongst others) of the towns follow- 
ing: Carlisle, Exeter, Warengeford, Colches- 
ter, Northampton, Malmesbury, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Ipswich, ‘Tamworth, and 
Wincelcombe, and the number appears to 
have been largely increased in the succeed- 
ing reigns. Most of these towns were com- 
mitted to the hands of custodes or fermors, 
or to the hands of the citizens and burgesses 
themselves at certain fee-farm rents, to be 
by them rendered annually at the Exchequer, 
which rents are generically defined as the 
Firma Burgi. 

In addition to the fixed rents of the 
demesne lands and manors, and to the 
fee-farm rents paid annually by the several 
cities and towns the lordship of which was 
vested in the Crown, all the demesne lands 
and boroughs, together with such other 
honours and lands as were in the King’s 
hands by reason of escheat, forfeiture or 
otherwise, were subject to the payment of 
Tallages, which were assessed on them from 
time to time whenever the royal necessities 
required it, such assessments being made by 
the King’s Justices Itinerant, or by others 
specially deputed for that purpose under the 
titles of Zallagium Maneriorum Regis, Talla- 
gium Maneriorum et Terrarum Regis que 
tunc erant in manu ejus, Tallagium Domini- 
corum or per dominia Regis, and so forth. 
Under the terms Maneria or Terre que 
erant in manu Regis were comprehended the 
King’s escheats and wardships with all lands 
thereto belonging, which, so long as they 
remained in his hands, were regarded as held 
tanquam de dominico, and tallaged accord- 
ingly. The tallages assessed upon the 
ancient demesnes appear, however, to have 
been much heavier than those in the counties 
at large, petitions being frequently presented 
by those who did not hold in ancient demesne 
to be tallaged with the community of their 
county instead of with such tenants. 

When a demesne manor was demised or 
granted away by the King, or a town put to 
fee-farm, the right of tallage was generally 
reserved to himself and his heirs; and even 


when the tallage was included in the grant, 
it could only be levied by the grantee at such 
times as the King tallaged his demesnes. 

These tallages were assessed on the men 
of the demesne lands and towns sometimes 
in communt, or ata gross sum to be paid by 
the custos or farmer, or by the mayor and 
bailiffs of the town, which was afterwards 
apportioned amongst the citizens and 
burgesses according to the amount of their 
tenures, and sometimes fer capita, or in the 
form of a poll tax. 

The lands held in ancient demesne were 
not liable to the payment of scutage, which 
was reserved for the lands held by knight- 
service only; that is to say, for the King’s 
defence, and not for provision. Before, 
however, any military expedition was begun, 
an auxilium or voluntary aid was demanded 
from the tenants in ancient demesne for the 
provision of the King’s host, on refusing 
which they might be tallaged to a tenth of 
their goods, but never higher, which was 
generally done at the conclusion of the 
expedition. This contribution is sometimes 
called escuage certain, as distinguished by its 
fixed amount from the variable escuage levied 
on the knights’ fees. 

Under the general title of escheats, may 
be included, not only the escheats proper, or 
lands devolving to the Crown for want of an 
heir, or by forfeiture or feudal delinquencies, 
but also those lands which were temporarily 
in the hands of the King by reason of his 
feudal superiority or of the royal prerogative, 
as the possessions of wards and minors, and 
of abbeys and bishoprics during the vacancy 
of their respective sees, which, so long as they 
remained in his hands, were treated as part 
of the royal demesne, and the rents and 
profits thereof paid into the Exchequer. The 
lands which from time to time became 
vested in the Crown by escheat, forfeiture, 
or feudal delinquency were exceedingly 
numerous and important; indeed, if the 
royal powers of alienation had not in this 
respect been freely exercised, the King must, 
in the course of no very lengthy period, 
have become the absolute lord of the soil. 
In the reigns of Henry I. and Henry II., the 
Crown was in possession of several great 
honours or baronies, which are accounted for 
on the Great Rolls of the Exchequer as 
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Honor, Baronia, or Terra of such a one, 
sometimes with the addition of the words 
que est in manu Regis, but without expressing 
by what title they came into the hands 
of the Crown, such escheats increasing in 
number with each succeeding reign. 

In the thirty-first year of Henry I., there 
were in the King’s hands the baronies or 
lands of Berchelai, of Otuer Fitz-Count, of 
William Peverell of London, of Roger de 
Molbrai, of Eudo Dapifer, Simon Cheisneduit, 
and others. In 19 Henry II. the honours or 
baronies of Earl Conan, of the Earl of 
Boloigne, of William de Curci, of William 
Peverell of Nottingham, of the Earl of 
Leicester, of Earl Giffard, and of William 
Fitz Alan ; and in the thirty-first year of the 
same reign the baronies or fees of Guthleu, 
of Striguil, of William de Vesci, of Ralf de 
Caugi, of Ralf son of Mein de Forest, of 
Albert Gresle, of Thomas de Muscamp, of 
William Painell, of the Earl of Leicester, 
the honour of the Constabulary, the lands 
of Robert Fitz-Bernard, and of Henry de 
Essex, the honours of Earl Eustace and of 
William Peverell, the lands of Earl Simon, 
of William de Lovetot, of the Earl of 
Gloucester, and of Herbert Fitz Herbert, 
and the honours of Earl Giffard, and of 
Arundel and Petworth. 

Besides the greater fees, such as those 
above specified, sometimes the lands and 
fees of inferior persons, which were yet 
of considerable value, and also hereditary 
offices and serjeanties, with the lands per- 
taining thereto, became forfeited to or 
devolved on the Crown, from the incomes of 
which, or from the fines paid by the owners 
to have them restored, the Crown derived a 
considerable profit. The greater escheats 
were usually let to farm, or committed to the 
custody of particular bailiffs, in the same 
manner as the royal demesnes, and the 
King had the reliefs, wardships, marriages, 
and other profits arising therefrom, and in 
fact the full dominion or property in them ; 
insomuch that sometimes, after they had 
been long vested in the Crown, they were 
hardly to be distinguished from the King’s 
i 5 demesne.—( Madox, Hist. of the Exch., 
vol. i. 

The forests of England appear to have 
been regarded from a very early period as 
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the peculiar property of the King, and 
subject to his uncontrolled jurisdiction, a 
prerogative which was always most jealously 
guarded by the Crown. 
is absolutely known, but they probably con- 
sisted of such portions of the national pro- 
perty as had remained unenclosed till the 
time of the Conquest. Being no objects of 
assessment, they are rarely noticed in the 
Domesday Survey, the names of four only, 
exclusive of the New Forest in Hampshire, 
being discoverable in that record —viz., 
Windsor Forest in Berkshire, the Forest 
of Gravelinges in Wiltshire, Winburne in 


Dorsetshire, and Whichwood in Oxford- 


shire. ' 
The distinction between forests, parks, 
and chases may be explained as follows : 


A forest was a portion of territory, consist- - 


ing both of woodlands and pastures, which 
was not enclosed, but circumscribed by cer- 
tain metes and bounds within which the right 
of hunting was reserved exclusively to the 
King. It was placed under a code of laws 
distinct from those which governed the rest 
of the kingdom, and had its own courts 
for the administration of such laws, and 
a set of officers «specially appointed for 


the preservation of the vert and venison.’ 


The Forest Courts were three in number 
—the Court of Justice Seat, the Court of 
Swainmote, and the Court of Attachments. 
The first of these was presided over by the 
Justices in Eyre of the Forests, who were ap- 
pointed early in the reign of Henry II. for 
the enforcement of the forest laws, and the 
holding of all pleas, etc., concerning the 
forest. These officers were two in number— 
one for the north and one for the south side of 
the Trent ; and they went their circuit once 
in every three years, for the purpose of trying 
the offences presented at the two inferior 
courts, of which the Court of Swainmote was 
held three times a year, and the Court of 
Attachments, or Woodmote Court, every forty 
days. The principal officers of the forests were 
the Verderers, who acted as judges of the 
Swainmote Court, and directors of all the 
other officers in the forest; the Regarders, 
who made a regard or survey of the forest 
every third year, to inquire of all offences, 
assarts, or purprestures ; the Foresters, whose 
duty it was to preserve the vert and venison, 
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and to attach offenders ; the Agistors, who 
regulated the sums paid for the agistment 
or pasturage of cattle; and Woodwards, 
Stewards, and others. 

A chase, on the other hand, although, like 
the forest, it was unenclosed, had no par- 
ticular laws or courts as a forest had, offenders 
therein being punished according to the com- 
mon law of England; nor had it the same 
officers as a forest, but only Keepers and 
Woodwards. 

A park was of the same nature as a chase, 
with the exception that it was always enclosed 
within a wall or pale. 

Finally, parks and chases might be held 
by any subject, whilst a forest, truly and 
strictly taken, could not be in the hands of 
any but the King, who alone had the power 
to create a Justice in Eyre of the Forests. 

This power, however, might be, and oc- 
casionally was, delegated to a subject by a 
special commission from the King, as was 
done when the Forests of Pickering and 
Lancaster were granted to the Earl of 
Lancaster in the reign of Edward II., and 
the Forest of Dean to the Duke of Gloucester 
by Richard II. 

The royal forests were sixty-nine in number, 
besides thirteen chases, and more than seven 
hundred parks. Amongst the chief of these 
may be mentioned, on the north side of 
Trent—the Forests of Galtres, High Peak, 
Inglewood, Knaresborough, and Sherwood ; 
and on the south of Trent—the New Forest, 
Alice Holt, Woolmer Forest, and Bere Forest, 
in Hampshire; Windsor Forest and Cran- 
bourne Chase, in Berkshire; the Forests of 
Waltham, Epping, or Hainault, in Essex ; 
Macclesfield, in Cheshire; the Forests of 
Dean and Kinfare, in Gloucestershire ; 
Whittlewood, Salcey, and Rockingham, in 
Northamptonshire; Whichwoodand Shotover, 
in Oxfordshire ; Ashdowne, in Sussex ; me 
Savernake, in Wiltshire. 

In addition to the formation of the ew 
Forest, which has added so much obloquy to 
the memory of the Conqueror, by whom the 
county of Hampshire was said to have been 
laid waste to a very great extent for that 
purpose, the bounds of the royal forests were 
largely increased during the reignsof Henry II., 
Richard I., and King John, the two latter 
being the greatest offenders. 


By the Charte de Foresta of the second 
and ninth years of Henry III., it was, how- 
ever, enacted that the royal forests should be 
reduced to their ancient limits, and that those 
portions which were not the ancient demesne 
of the King should be disafforested. In 
order to carry out the provisions of these 
Acts, several perambulations of the forests 
were made during the reigns of Henry III. 
and Edward I., which were subsequently 
confirmed by statute 1 Edw. III., c. i. 

Although the royal forests, etc., were main- 
tained expressly for the pleasure and amuse- 
ment of the Sovereign, they yielded no in- 
considerable revenue in the sums paid as 
fines and amercements for infractions of the 
forest laws, or as rents and fines for Assart- 
lands and Purprestures—that is to say, for 
clearings and encroachments of various 
kinds. 

The chief agents in the collection of the 
revenue arising from the Crown-lands were, 
in earlier times, the Sheriffs of the several 
counties, to whom the manors and lands 
within their respective bailiwicks were com- 
mitted—sometimes in the capacity of Custodes 
or Sailiffs of the shire, in which case the 
issues of each manor, etc., were accounted 
for by them separately—but more generally as 
Farmers, the whole of the rents due to the 
King within any one county being /e¢ fo farm 
to the Sheriff for a fixed sum called the 
“Firma Comitatus,” or “ Corpus Comitatus,” 
the farm or body of the shire. From this 
sum deductions had from time to time to be 
made forthe “Terre Date” or lands granted 
away by the King, for the issues of which 
the Sheriff was of course no longer respon- 
sible. 

The various items of the “ Terre Date” 
were at first repeated in the Sheriff’s account 
from year to year, but by the Statute of the 
Exchequer called the Statute of Rutland in 
2 Edward I., it was enacted that, in order to 
avoid this unnecessary repetition, and thus to 
lighten, to some extent, the arduous labours 
of the Clerks of the Pipe, the “Corpus 
Comitatus,” together with the “‘Terrze Datz ” 
up to that period, should be entered in a 
separate roll, which was called the “ Rotulus 
de Corporibus Comitatuum,” the Sheriffs’ 
accounts thenceforward beginning with the 
words, “Corpus hujus Comitatus annotatur 
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in Rotulo,” etc., and then proceeding to the 
“ Remanens firme post terras datas.” 

The fee-farms of the cities and towns, and 
the revenues of the larger escheats, were 
seldom placed within the Sheriff’s jurisdiction, 
but were accounted for separately by their 
respective custodians or farmers, at first on 
the Pipe Rolls or the Chancellors’ Rolls, and 
subsequently, when from the ever-increasing 
business of the Exchequer these rolls in- 
creased in bulk to an unmanageable degree, 
on a series of rolls called Rolls of Foreign 
Accounts—that is to say, of such accounts as 
were foreign to the ordinary jurisdiction of 
the Sheriff, which rolls also included the 
accounts of Collectors of Customs and 
Tallages, of the Keepers of the Wardrobe, 
and of the royal Mints and Exchanges, etc., 
etc. 

It appears to have been the practice both 
of the Sheriffs and of the Bailiffs, Reeves, 
Feodaries, and other “ Ministers,” who were 
accountants at the Exchequer for the 
revenues of the Crown, to bring with them 
to the yearly audit a compotus, or account of 
their receipts and expenses, and also a roll 
of the particulars of such accounts, the gross 
sums from which, and sometimes the accounts 
in full, were transcribed either on the Pipe 
Rolls or the Foreign Rolls—the rolls of 
accounts, and also of the particulars, being 
left by them in the Treasury of the Exchequer, 
where they formed a large and important 
class of documents, containing the minutest 
details of the management of the various 
manors, lands, and tenements in the hands 
of the Crown, corresponding to the well- 
known series of “ Ministers’ and Receivers’ 
Accounts,” which may be said to commence 
with the establishment of the Courts of the 
General Surveyors and of the Augmentations 
of the Revenues of the Crown in the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

The greater escheats were, as has been 
already stated, generally accounted for at the 
Exchequer by the persons to whom they had 
been let to farm, or to whose custody they 
had been committed, such accounts being 
enrolled at first on the Pipe Rolls, and sub- 
sequently on the Rolls of Foreign Accounts. 
The smaller escheats were, however, at first 
answered for by the Sheriffs under the title 
**De Escaetis et Purpresturis.” 
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Distinct officers were subsequently ap- 
pointed for the management of the revenues 
arising from escheats and forfeitures, who 
were called ‘“Custodes Escetarum,” and 
afterwards “ Escheators.” About the end of 
the reign of Henry III., the whole kingdom 
was divided into two Escheatries—“ Citra 
Trentam,” and “ Ultra Trentam,” which ar- 
rangement continued, with a short interval, 
till 8 Edward III., when the district south 
of Trent was formed into seven Escheatries, 
the district north of Trent (exclusive of 
Lancashire) forming an eighth. There are 
Rolls of Escheators’ Accounts from Henry III. 
to James I., which, with the inquisitions by 
which they were generally accompanied, con- 
tain full particulars of the lands seized, in- 
cluding their extent and value, and the 
reasons why they were taken into the King’s 
hands. 

The revenue derived from the royal forests 
consisted of (1) rents and fines paid for such 
lands as were from time to time assarted— 
that is to say, cleared of all forest growth 
and reduced to cultivation, for which the 
royal license had generally to be obtained ; 
(2) of fines for purprestures, or encroach- 
ments of various kinds ; (3) of the fines and 
amercements imposed in the Forest Courts, 
and the sums paid for the agistment of 
cattle. 

These are accounted for at first on the 
Pipe Rolls, and subsequently by the several 
Foresters or “‘ Custodes Forestarum,” whose 
accounts were frequently enrolled on the 
Rolls of Foreign Accounts. There is also a 
large series of original Forest Accounts, ex- 
tending from Henry III. to James I., amongst 
the Miscellaneous Accounts of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Subsequent to the establishment of the 
Courts of General Surveyors and of the 
Augmentations, the management of the royal 
forests was vested in the hands of special 
officers belonging to those courts. 

By a statute of the thirty-second year of 
Henry VIII., in order that the King might 
be “ better served” with the profits incident 
to the tenures zz capite from which an 
important amount of the royal revenue was 
derived, and also probably in consequence of 
the frequent complaints made to the Ex- 
chequer of the injustice and partiality of the 
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Escheators, a “Court of Wards” was estab- 
lished for the especial management of such 
revenues, and in the following year the 
liveries of lands were vested in the same 
court, which was thereafter known as the 
“Court of Wards and Liveries.” This court 
was virtually abolished by a vote of both 
Houses of Parliament in 1645, which re- 
solved that the tenures to which wards, etc., 
were incident should be converted into free 
and common socage ; its abolition being com- 
pleted by the statute passed immediately 
after the Restoration, entitled “ An Act taking 
away the Court of Wards and Liveries, and 
Tenures 7” capite,and by Knights’ Service 
and Purveyance, and settling a Revenue 
upon his Majesty in lieu thereof,” which, 
after reciting that the said court and tenures 
“have been more burthensome, grievous and 
prejudicial to the kingdom than beneficial to 
the King,” abolished them, and substituted 
in their stead certain duties on beer, spirits, 
coffee, etc. 

The practice of taking certain lands from 
the direct survey or control of the Exchequer 
appears to have been inaugurated during the 
reign of Henry VII., by whom, in order 
to ensure a more speedy payment of his 
revenues than could have been arrived at 
had the accounts been taken in the ordinary 
course of the Exchequer, special com- 
missioners (consisting of Sir Reginald Bray, 
Sir Robert Southwell, and others) were 
appointed to take the said accounts by word 
of mouth, and to pay in the sums arising 
therefrom to the King in his Chamber, or to 
some other person for his use; bills or books 
of which payments, signed with the royal 
sign-manual, were kept by the Treasurer of 
the said Chamber. 

These books were, however, no discharge 
to the accountants at the Exchequer; and 
Henry VIII., wishing to continue the same 
course by sufficient and lawful authority, by 
statute in the third year of his reign named 
Sir Robert Southwell and B. Westby (one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer), whom he had 
previously appointed by Letters Patent to 
survey and approve his lands and posses- 
sions, “ General Surveyors and Approvers of 
the King’s Lands,” giving them power to call 
the accountants to account before them in 
the “ Prince’s Chamber” at Whitehall, a 


course which could hitherto be legally 
pursued only in consequence of process 
issuing from the Exchequer. 

Another statute in the following year 
continued this practice, and included a 
schedule of the lands and revenues placed 
under the survey of the said General 
Surveyors; and other Acts passed in the 
sixth, seventh, fourteenth and fifteenth, and 
twenty-seventh years of the same King 
confirmed and amplified the powers placed 
in their hands. 

By statute 33 Henry VIII. c. 39, after 
reciting the above-mentioned Acts relating to 
the General Surveyors, it was enacted, that 
in order that the said officers might have no 
need of the authority of any other court 


‘or jurisdiction, a court should be erected to 


be called the “Court of the General 
Surveyors of the King’s Lands,” which should 
be a Court of Record, possessing a Privy 
Seal, and comprising the King’s Surveyor, a 
Treasurer (who was always to be the Treasurer 
of the King’s Chamber), the King’s Attorney, 
a Master of the Woods, and such auditors 
and receivers as his Majesty should appoint. 
The lands, etc., placed under the survey and 
control of this court were those specified in 
the schedule to the Act of 14 and 15 
Henry VIII., and consisted almost entirely 
of lands accruing to the Crown by attainder, 
escheat or forfeiture. 

By a previous statute (27 Henry VIII., 
c. 27), a court had been established for the 
management of the vast revenues arising 
from the possessions of the dissolved 
monasteries, under the title of the ‘‘ Court of 
the Augmentations of the Revenues of the 
Crown,” under the survey of which were 
placed not only the revenues of the dissolved 
monasteries, but also all lands, etc., acquired 
or to be acquired by purchase or exchange. 
This court comprised a Chancellor, who was 
empowered to make gifts, grants, etc., under 
the seal of the Court, a Treasurer, Attorney, 
Solicitor, and particular Auditors and Re- 
ceivers. 

Both the above-mentioned courts were 
dissolved by Letters Patent of the thirty- 
eighth year of Henry VIII., and a new 
Court of the Augmentations erected with full 
jurisdiction over all the revenues heretofore 
in the survey of the said abolished courts 
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and over all honours, castles, seigniories, 
manors, lands, etc., within England, Wales, 
Calais, and the marches thereof which might 
thereafter come to the King by any Act of 
Parliament, or by any gift, grant, surrender, 
bargain and sale, or by forfeiture, attainder or 
escheat. A proviso, however, was inserted 
that such honours, etc., as were in the 
survey of the Court of Exchequer or of the 
Duchy of Lancaster should continue in the 
same. The following officers of the court 
were appointed by the said Letters Patent : 

A Chancellor; two General Surveyors; a 
Treasurer ; two Masters of the Woods (one 
for the north, and one for the south side of 
Trent) ; two Surveyors of the Woods; ten 
Auditors of the Revenues ; two Auditors of 
the Prests and Foreign Accounts; eleven 
Receivers: particular Surveyors for each 
County ; an Attorney; Solicitor; Clerk ; and 
other officers. 

This court was in turn abolished by 
authority of the statute 1 Mary, c. 10, and 
the business thereof annexed to the Ex- 
chequer, it being at the same time directed 
that the revenues of the manors, lands, etc., 
within the survey of the said court should, 
for the future, be collected by the Sheriffs of 
the several counties, or by such other 
persons as the Lord Treasurer should appoint. 
The ancient mode of collecting revenues 
through the Sheriff does not, however, appear 
to have been restored, the Land Revenue 
being collected, and the Ministers’ Accounts 
continued, in the same form as before the 
dissolution of the Court of Augmentations. 

Instead of being paid to a Treasurer, the 
revenue was, however, now paid into the 
receipt of the Exchequer ; the rents, with the 
exception of those charged on the Sheriff as 
part of the Firma Comitatus, for which he 
continued to be answerable, being accounted 
for before the Auditors of the Exchequer, the 
number of whom was by the said statute 
fixed at seven, and who were called Auditors 
of the Land Revenue, in distinction from the 
Auditors of Imprest, who subsequently 
merged in the office of the Commissioners for 
Auditing Public Accounts. The number of 
the Auditors of Land Revenue was in 1706 re- 
duced to three, and they were finally abolished 
by statute 2 William IV., c. 1., their duties 
as Auditors being transferred to the Com- 





missioners of Audit, and the duties performed 
by them in the registration and enrolment of 
leases, deeds, covenants and other docu- 
ments relating to the land revenue being pro- 
vided for by the erection of the “ Office of 
Land Revenue Records and Enrolments.” 
Subsequent to the abolition of the Court of 
Augmentations, a Surveyor-General of the 
Crown Lands was appointed, in whom the 
whole superintendence and management 
thereof was vested. By him surveys were 
taken and particulars for leases of houses and 
lands made out, the necessary covenants and 
agreements being suggested by him; and all 
memorials, reports, warrants, surveys and 
other documents relating to Crown leases, 
together with the leases themselves, were re- 
corded in his office. There was also a 
Surveyor-General of the Woods and Forests, 
who generally acted in conjunction with the 
Surveyor-General of Crown Lands. Both 
these offices were abolished by statute 50 
George III., c. 65, their functions being 
transferred to a Board of Commissioners, 
called the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Woods, Forests and Land Revenue, which 
system continues in force at the present time. 
The nature of the Crown-lands and the 
various processes by means of which the 
revenues arising therefrom were accounted 
for at the Exchequer having been briefly 
described, an endeavour will be made in 
a future paper to trace the principal changes 
which took place in the extent and adminis- 
tration of the land revenue of the Crown 
from the Norman Period to the reign of 
Queen Anne, when, by the Act known as the 
Civil List Act, passed in the first year of that 
sovereign’s reign, the Crown was restrained 


from making further alienations of its landed’ 


property, and from making leases of houses 
for a longer period than fifty years, or of lands 
for more than thirty-one years, or three lives. 





— ee : 
MIN the course, of my work at the 


transcription of documents, con- 
tained principally in the chartularies 
of Guisborough Priory, Whitby 
Abbey, Rievaulx Abbey, and Furness Abbey, 
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numbering in all scarcely less than three 
thousand, I have had occasion to note a 
large number of local names, many of which 
may be intelligibly (though, perhaps, not quite 
correctly) described as common-field names. 
For, strictly speaking, what we speak of now 
as “fields” did not exist in the days when 
these names were imposed, and consequently 
the term “ field-names,” as we use it now, 
would be misleading if applied without any 
previous notice that its ordinary sense must 
be greatly qualified. And the qualification 
takes its rise in the following considerations : 
(1) One single enclosure—the ‘“ campus,” 
“campus communis,” “field” or “common 
field,” or “acre-garth” of a north-country 
vill or township—not only might, but would, 
find room for or contain a number of these 
quasi “ field-names ;” (2) that some of these 
quasi field-names would depend on one con- 
sideration or set of considerations, and others 
again on other considerations totally divergent 
or different from the first set, even if not, in 
some cases, from each other. Thus, natural 
features of the field or its divisions, of the 
soil, of the culture, of particular ownership 
even, all would furnish: forth varying con- 
siderations, and some of them a large and 
divergent series of the same. If it be borne 
in mind that the campus communis, “ com- 
mon-” or “ open-field,” might contain not 
only several scores, but in many cases even 
hundreds of acres, and that it admitted of 
easy delineation or description, as a whole, 
by means of its ascertained boundary depend- 
ing on natural objects, such as rocks, trees, 
hills (natural or artificial), springs, streams, or 
artificial dikes, etc., each of which necessarily 
had its “local name” as well as “ habita- 
tion ;” and that within this boundary lay all 
the holdings, whether of possession or oc- 
cupancy, of all the farming folk, from the 
largest holder down to the tenant of a single 
oxgang or less, it will be at once seen not 
only how absolutely indispensable some 
system for the exact delimitation of one divi- 
sion of tenancy or possession from another 
must have been, but how such a series of 
names, so derived as these quasi field-names 
were, might and did facilitate the process. 
Possibly, then, the term ‘common- or open- 
field names” might serve our purpose as suffi- 
ciently descriptive, if only it be borne in 
mind that the names involved are not—like 


field-names proper—the names of fields, but 
names 7 fields—names of natural features or 
arbitrary objects, finding their sites within the 
general boundary of the common- or open- 
field at large. 

Of “the large number of local names,” 
specially referred to in the opening sentences 
of this paper, something over two hundred 
and twenty were met with in the Guisborough 
Chartulary (Cott. MSS., Julius D.), and 
noted by me as all having had their applica- 
tion in the district of Cleveland in which I 
have been living now for very nearly forty 
years, and in which also I have been specially 
interested in connection with my Cleveland 
Glossary and History of Cleveland, Ancient 
and Modern, ‘The great bulk of these names 
found their “local habitation” in the two 
parishes or townships of Ormesby and Marton, 
ninety-five of them (allowing for duplicates) 
belonging to the former, and over sixty to the 
latter. Guisborough itself contributes over 
forty, Hutton Lowcross (a township of the 
said parish of Guisborough) over twenty, 
Pinchingthorp and Bernaldby (two other 
townships) nearly forty, and so forth. And 
here it may be noted that duplicates of several 
of these names are also met with in the 
Whitby Chartulary, in the notices of grants of 
land made to the Abbey which happened to 
be conterminous with lands granted (for the 
most part subsequently) to the nearer house, 
the Priory of Gysburne. 

The preponderating majority of these 
open-field names divides itself broadly and 
at once into two main classes—namely (a), 
the class of those depending, as to one or 
more of their constituent parts, on some 
natural object or feature, or, if not (4), on 
some factitious or arbitrary object or feature ; 
and secondly, the class of those which 
originated (and in most cases continued) in 
agricultural processes or necessities. Among 
the first section of the former I specify, derg, 
brec, clif, dale, eng, grene, grif, heved, hil, 
holm, kelde, ker, mere or mar, mire, molde,* 
pol, sandes, sic, stane, wath, with, Among 
the second section, brig, dic, gate, pit or 
pittes, slet or sleth, sted or stedes, etc. In 
the second class the following terms are met 
with: acre, bothem, butt or buttes, flat or 

lathes, garth, how or hoch, inlandes, land or 
landes, rode or rodes, and two or three others 
of infrequent occurrence. 
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WANDALE. 

But before proceeding to notice these 
classes, with the two sections of the one of 
them, a little in detail, it will be well to draw 
attention to one rather numerous group— 
viz., of names ending in dale, or dales; and 
to the fact that this group does not in the 
least belong, as at first sight it would appear 
to do, to the group, the termination of which 
stands fourth in the enumeration given above. 
In this latter group the suffix da/e has simply 
a geographical sense, approximately that of a 
valley, not necessarily of very large dimen- 
sions. In the group specially referred to, 
the same termination, dale or dales, bears 
only a meaning connected with the culture 
of the land—a meaning cognate with that of 
the verb 0 deal (cards, for instance) ; and 
that may be taken as implying the sense of 
allotment, share, or appropriated division. 
The word I refer to appears under the 
slightly varying forms, wandale or wandales, 
wandayles, wandele, vandela, vandayla, etc. 
It is a name which in the list named 
above appears five times—viz., in Gysburne, 
Thocotes, Bernaldby, Pinchingthorpe, and 
Ormesby ; which is met with in the Whitby, 
Rievaulx and Furness Chartularies; and 
besides is to be noted on the 6-inch 
Ordnance Map in at least one of every three 
parishes throughout Cleveland. In this 
parish (Danby) no less than seven contiguous 
enclosures, forming part of three different 
farms, are all distinguished by the possession 
of this name. Very many years before the 
appearance of Seebohm’s Lnglish Village 
Community, I had attributed the frequent 
occurrence of this name to the universal 
prevalence, as attested in a variety of ways, 
of the common or open-field system of 
husbandry, which had been maintained in 
this district from the earliest period reached 
by such documents as I have referred to 
above, down to comparatively a somewhat 
recent period. The word does not occur in 
Halliwell’s Dictionary ; nor, so far as I am 
aware, in any Glossary earlier than my own 
supplementary additions (published in 1876 
by the Dialect Society) to the Cleveland 
Glossary, published in 1868. As an instance 
of its usage, I gave in that place the follow- 
ing: William de Percy, son of Richard de 
Percy de Dunsley, about 1150, “gives all 
his land of Midthet from the balk that is 


between the vandales [“vandelas”] of his 
demesne, and the vandales of his homagers,” 
etc. And the article is then continued as 
follows: “Since this was written, I have 
found reason to conclude that a ‘ wandale’ 
[vandela, wandayla, in Mid.-Lat.) wasa single 
division, share, or ‘deal’ of the large open 
arable field of any given township. Such 
fields, at the present day, are only just extinct 
in North Yorkshire ; and I remember walking 
over one near Staithes some twenty years 
ago, in which the low banks of division, or 
‘balks,’ still stood boldly up. Ina deed of 
grant and confirmation belonging to about 
the year 1285, and dealing with certain lands 
at Snainton, near Scarborough, I find one 
‘wandayle’ [unum wandaylam retro Molen- 
dinum de Weldale|, sundry ‘sillions,’ or 
‘selions,’ of arable land, and two ‘ dailes’ of 
meadow [dad/as prati] described and trans- 
ferred. ‘The ‘selion’ I take to be the ridge 
lying between two furrows” (see names 
terminating in vige below), “a ‘land’ in our 
dialect ; the wandayle, the portion of land 
between two ‘balks,’ and possibly comprising 
several selions ; and the ‘daile’ of meadow 
the portion allotted to a villager on the 
common meadow of the vill. Cf. Fr. sé//on, 
a furrow, with se/io ; and A.-S. wang, a field, 
del, a part, with wandale. Ducange has the 
odd form, wangnale, a cultivated field.” I 
thought, when I wrote as above some ten 
years ago, that the said wangnale was simply 
a misprint for wangdale, and my conviction 
has not lost strength as years and a wider 
acquaintance with the subject proceeded 
together. And now that such a flood of 
light has been thrown on the matter by Mr. 
Seebohm’s valuable book, there can be little 
or no doubt that wangnale ought to have 


stood wangdale. J. C. ATKINsoN. 
(Zo be continued.) 





Motes on the family of frenche. 
By A. D. WELD FRENCH. 
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states 
“that the name of French was 
originally De Fraxinus, or De 
Freigne, and was established in 
England at the Conquest.” 

‘“‘ Fraxinus” was applied to the ash-tree as 
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well as the spear, and the French word 
“Frene” or “ Freigne” had the same signi- 
ficance. 

This ash-tree occupied a high position in 
Greek as well as Northern mythology, and 
tradition hands down to the Norman that 
Adam was created out of this very wonderful 
tree. Besides these legendary associations, 
it was noted for its beauty: “it has been 
called the Venus of the Forest.” “ And 
Virgil makes the character of this tree par- 
ticularly beautiful when he says : 


‘¢ ¢ Fraxinus in sylva pulcherrima.’ ” 


In Normandy, it is supposed that surnames 
originated in the tenth century. They were 
conferred or adopted for various reasons— 
were selected from the names of locations, 
qualities of mind and body, occupations, 
incidents, peculiarities; from the animal, 
mineral, and vegetable worlds. Among the 
Normans, names associated with location, 
with warfare and the chase, were popular ; 
and from one of these sources the name of 
De Fraxinus, De Freigne, or De Frene, was 
derived. There are but two interpretations 
of the meaning—viz., “Of the spear,” which 
implied the ashen spear; and “Of the ash- 
tree.” The latter indicates the name of a 
location or estate; while the former implies 
the occupation of war, as well as the warrior’s 
amusement, the sports of the field. 

The following list, compiled from public 
records, shows some changes of the name 
from the Norman-French until they become 
well anglicized : 

Frane Freynsce Frensche 
Frene Freynsh Frenshe 
Frein Freynssh Frensch 
Freyne Freynsshe Frense 
Freyns Frainche Ffrench 
Freignee Freinche French 
Ffreygne 

In England, as late as 1332, appears the 
name of Fulconi de Fraxineto. In the year 
1275, Gilbert le Freynsce and Simon le 
Frensch ; a few years later, Simon le Frensh. 
In 1335 appears the name of Adam French 
of Berwick ; and in Scotland, as late as the 
early part of the seventeenth century, the 
name is written, in documents, Frainche, 
Frensch, Frenshe, Frenche, and French. 

Some traces of the name appear as fol- 
lows : 


Among the surnames of the chief noble- 
men and gentlemen who came into England 
with William the Conqueror, mentioned by 
Stow as well as Friar Brompton. A member - 
of the French family, of Ireland, states, from 
his notes of the family, that “Sir Theophilus 
Ffrench (Freyn) accompanied William the 
Conqueror to England, and was present at 
the Battle of Hastings, deriving his pedigree 
from Sir Maximilian.” 

D’Alton continues: “The particular 
‘Freyn’ or ‘Freyne,’ or with the ordinary 
prefix ‘De la Freigne,’ who, according to 
Brompton, ‘attended the Conqueror,’ is 
stated, in old pedigrees, to have descended 
from Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy, and 
their account is reiterated by modern genea- 
logists. 

“Those compilations of family pedigrees 
on which Hardiman relies as having been 
‘collected at intervals from some time previous 
to the year 1500, down to that of 1671, by 
the family of O’Luinin,’ who are frequently 
styled throughout hereditary antiquaries of 
Ulster and of Ireland, and as being in his 
possession when he wrote, do distinctly, and 
with confirmatory authority of an English 
herald, deduce the descent of the individual 
under consideration from a Sir Maximilian 
de French, who was a son of Harloven, 
junior, son of Harloven, son of Rollo the 
Strong, alias Robert, first Duke of Normandy, 
as Sir Thomas Hawley, King of Arms in 
England, 28 Henry VIII., gives an account : 
‘Rollo was baptized in 912, by the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, taking the name of Robert, 
from the Count of Paris, who answered for 
him at baptismal font.’ ” 

Among “persons entered in Domesday 
Book,” completed in 1086, “as holding lands 
in the time of King Edward the Confessor, 
and through later years anterior to the forma- 
tion of the survey,” will be found in several 
counties land owned by Frane—to wit, in 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Sussex, Worcester, and 
York. 

The statement from “the O’Luinin collec- 
tion cited by Hardiman” seems more full 
than that of Burke. The former states “that 
Sir Herbert or Humphrey de Frayne married 
Arabella, daughter and heiress of Charles 
Harley, Knight, of Ormuch in Wales, and by 
her had issue, five sons and two daughters, 
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viz., Christopher, Walter, Patrick, Nicholas, 
John, Mary, and Julia French; that from 
Christopher and Walter are descended the 
family of Ffrench in England, and from 
Patrick and Nicholas those of Ireland. John, 
the fifth son of Sir Humphrey, is stated to 
have settled in Scotland, where he married 
Jane, a daughter of the Hon. James Lindsey, 
third brother of Thomas, Earl of Crawford, 
from whom are descended the family of 
Frenches in Scotland.” 

Information as regards the early history of 
the family is far from satisfactory, from the lack 
of records in America ; but it is very probable 
much valuable information can be obtained 
about this and other families from the 
Advocates’ Library of Edinburgh, as well 
as other depositories. However, sufficient 
is known to indicate that individuals of this 
family went early to Scotland. 

Adam French appears in connection with 
Scotland in 1335, and he, without doubt, is 
an ancestor of the French families of Thorny- 
dyke and Frenchland. 

D’Alton “rather concludes, from the 
inferences of history and record, that the 
first who bore the name in Ireland was 
neither a Herbert nor a Humphrey, but a 
certain Fulco de Freyne, who is admittedly 
of the line” (this implies, as I understand, of 
the Herefordshire line), “and is the first who 
appears noticed in the Patent Rolls, in 1286, 
and then not in connection with Wexford, 
but—what will be found much to confirm 
this opinion—as Seneschal of Kilkenny.” 

Fulco de Freyne was Seneschal in the 
County of Kilkenny (under Gilbert, Earl of 
Gloucester, who married the daughter of 
King Edward the First). “In 1302, not 
less than three Royal Letters of Credence 
were directed to him, as one of the Fideles 
of Ireland, concerning the state of Scotland 
and the services required for the war there.” 
His son Fulco, “and an Oliver de la Freyne, 
were in 1335 summoned, as magnates of 
Ireland, to attend the King’s wars in Scot- 
land, and were present at the Battle of 
Hallidown.” 

From 1086 down, including the reign of 
King John, in many places is found the name 
of Fraxino, Freyne, Frein, and Frene ; thence, 
toward the early part of the fourteenth century, 
it is to be found recorded in Derby, Salop, 








Suffolk, Bedford, Oxford, Essex, Wilts, etc.— 
more numerous, of these counties, in Salop, 
Suffolk, and Oxford; of these, Oxford had 
the greater number. Other counties are also 
mentioned later on. D’Alton says: 

“This cousin of the Conqueror, as he may 
be considered” (referring to Alfrin, a con- 
temporary in Normandy with the Conqueror, 
a descendant from Sir Maximilian, and from 
whom descended the De Freyne, as I am led 
to believe, though Lodge states “derived the 
name,” probably in the way of taking it from 
an inherited estate), “does not, however, 
seem to have renounced his country without 
leaving behind him some who have per- 
petuated there also the name and honours of 
the house, a few of whom may be here 
alluded to. ‘Pierre du Fresnay, ecuyer,’ was 
a celebrated hero of France in the fourteenth 
century. Claud du Fresnes is mentioned by 
Anselm with distinction. Lainé, in his 
‘ Archives Généalogiques de France,’ notices 
‘Seigneurs des Fresnes’ as long settled in 
Artois, and afterwards amongst the nobility 
of Champagne and Picardy; while Caurcelles, 
in his genealogical work, records, as existing 
in later years, the following ennobled in- 
dividuals of the surnames, ‘ De la Fresnaye,’ 
Marquis de St. Aignan ; du Fresne, Baron de 
Villiers ; Fraine, Compte de la Villegentier, 
Baron, Pair de France,’ etc. Nor has the 
name in that country been less promising in 
the walks of literature. In the sixteenth 
century, Jean Vaquelin de la Fresnay was an 
eminent satiric poet; in the seventeenth 
century, Charles du Cange du Fresne was 
a laborious writer and profound scholar ; 
Charles Rivitre du Fresney was the author 
of many dramatic works at the close of the 
same century, and the enumeration might be 
considerably increased if requisite. 

“In the establishment of Norman power 
in England, De la Freigne acquired a grant 
of land in Herefordshire” (as it does not 
appear in the Domesday Book, it must have 
been after the year 1086), “where he es- 
tablished himself, and his line was continued 
for centuries. Accordingly, in the important 
survey taken, in the reign of Henry IIL, of 
the Knights’ Fees in certain counties in Eng- 
land and their tenure, commonly styled the 
‘Testa de Nevil,’ the heirs of Thos. De 
Freigne were found seized, in 1277, of half 
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a fee in ‘ Parva Covarne.’ In that county, at 
the same period, Hugh de Freigne was seized 
of Sutton and Masham, half a fee in the same 
county, and, yet more, of half a fee in Moccas, 
also in that county, as recorded in the same 
survey. In further corroboration of their 
tenure here being, as alleged, of ancient 
grant, Walter de Freigne was certified, in 
1166, as holding three Knights’ Fees ‘of his 
Barony in the county of Herefordshire ; 
while Alured de Freigne, a younger member 
of the house, was on the same occasion re- 
corded as holding the third part of a Knight’s 
Fee. 

“The above Hugh of Moccas was evidently 
the descendant of Walter of 1166; and in 
1277, after doing suit before the Earl Marshal 
at Worcester, his military service of forty days 
was by the King transferred to be performed 
in West Wales, under his Majesty’s brother, 
Edmund, Earl of Lancaster; and in t12g1 
the same individual had a charter for free 
warren in his lands at Moccas and Sutton, in 
two years after which he had a royal license 
to castellate his manor-house at Moccas. 
The armorials assigned to him, in the Roll 
of Knights serving King Edward I. in his 
wars, are described as ‘de argent et de azure 
les bendes endentes.’ In 1302, Gerard de 
Freigne was sent Ambassador to the court of 
Holland and Zealand. Another Sir Walter, 
probably a son of Sir Hugh, served in these 
wars with him; and having married Alice, 
the heiress of Alexandre le Secular, about 
the year 1291, acquired with her the manor 
of Marden, also in Herefordshire. In 1305, 
he was returned as Knight of the Shire for 
Hereford, at the Parliament.of Carlisle, and 
immediately after obtained a royal order for 
his expenses in attending same. He was 
also returned Knight of the Shire to the 
Parliament of Northampton, in the year 
1307; to that of London in 1311; to that 
of Westminster in 1313; and to the Great 
Council, convened by general proclamation 
to be present at the latter place, in 1324: 
while a William le Freigne, who was knighted 
in 1306, was returned Representative for 
Herefordshire in 1309. In 1316, the Lord- 
ship of Moccas was vested in John, the son 
of Henry de Freigne, who in 1329 obtained 
the Royal License for holding a fair and 
market there.” 


The memoir has thus long attached itself 
to Herefordshire, in belief that the line thus 
far illustrated may be considered common to 
all the numerous branches that subsequently 
diverted from it, as well in England as in 
Ireland “and Scotland,” and that it was about 
this period that the migration took place 
which founded in “Ireland” a sect of the 
highest influence and respectability, which 
has given a tribe to Galway, Parliamentary 
representatives to every county in which 
they have settled, and has been in two 
instances ennobled in the Peerage. 

A few events, however, of more than 
family interest, connecting subsequently with 
the house of Moccas, may not be irrelevant, 
occurring, as they chiefly do, while the con- 
nection between the Irish settler and his 
English ancestry was morally and politically 
maintained. In 1337 (10 Edward III.) took 
place the celebrated tournament of Dunstable, 
where, on the roll of the knights who tilted 
there, appears the name of “ Monsieur Hugh 
de Freigne.” There is reason to believe he 
was a near relative of John of 1316 and 1329. 
In 1334, he had been appointed Seneschal of 
Cardigan for the term of his life ; and was, in 
the year 1336, summoned to Parliament by 
express writ, as one of the Barons of the 
Realm. He it was who married Alice, 
daughter and heiress of Henry de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, then a widow; and in her 
right he claimed and assumed the title of 
Earl of Lincoln. He at the same time ob- 
tained livery of the Castle of Buelt, in Wales, 
which had been granted to her former 
husband, Eubulo le Strange, a younger son 
of John, Baron Strange, of Knockyn. It 
having been, however, represented to King 
Edward that this Hugh had obtained his said 
lady by her abduction from the Castle of 
Bolingbroke (probably owing to some court 
jealousy, with possibly a desire on the part of 
the King to increase his possessions), the 
royal indignation directed a seizure of all 
their lands, goods, and chattels, and a further 
order for their personal arrest ; immediately 
after which, and most probably affected by 
his sovereign’s displeasure, Hugh died, leaving 
no issue by her. In 1348, John Freyne, the 
son and heir of “John Freigne,” became seized 
of Moccas, Marden, etc., as on his father’s 
recent decease. At the last period, a Robert 
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Frensh was seized of other lands in Hereford- 
shire, on whose decease, in 1370, the custody 
of his estate was committed in wardship, 
“ durante minoritate heredis.” 

This record is one of the many that, even 
at this early date, evince the transition from 
Freyne to French. In 1376, Richard de 
Freigne was Lord of Sutton and Moccas, 
after which the records of their inheritance 
there cease; the Lordship of that fine resi- 
dence having passed by a female to the 
Vaughans of Bridwardine, and from thence 
similarly to the Cornwalls, in whose right it 
is held by Sir Velters Cornwall, Baronet. It 
stands in a delightful situation on the southern 
bank of the Wye, within ten miles of Here- 
ford. Other individuals of the name of 
Freyne (or French) are traceable by territorial 
and historic notices—in Norfolk, from 1209 ; 
in Kent, from 1270; in Yorkshire, from 1276 ; 
in Sussex, from 1278; in Buckingham, from 
1279; in Northamptonshire, from 1313; in 
Shropshire, from 1323; in Essex (where they 
gave name to the “Manor of Franches”), 
from 1351; in Somersetshire, from 1360; in 
Dorsetshire, from 1399; in Berkshire, from 
1422; in Worcestershire, from 1446; in Bed- 
fordshire, from 1461; and in Oxfordshire, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, Surrey, and Somerset- 
shire, from the time of Queen Elizabeth, as 
also in Scotland to the present time. There 
are also memorials extant of “ Frenches” at 
sundry periods in London, Bristol, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Exeter, and in Calais, to which 
this allusion is made only as an indication of 
the great and influential extent to which the 
name has branched. 

On the arms of the seventeen families of 
French mentioned by Burke are quite a 
variety of armorial bearings, the dolphin and 
fleur-de-lis being most conspicuous, and the 
changes from these are doubtless somewhat 
owing to alliances with other families. Of 
the seventeen arms, eight have dolphins on 
escutcheons or as crests; three have fleurs-de- 
lis as crests or as part of the crest ; one has a 
fleur-de-lis as crest, as well as on the escut- 
cheon; while, on the latter, two have a lion 
rampant, two have a wolf, and two have 
boars’ heads. 











Che Antiquity of Surnames. 


By A. FOLKARD. 
pe 
Part II. 


HAVING ascertained the compara- 
| tively common use of the surname 
in Anglo-Saxon times, we will now 
contrast this with the entries in 
Domesday Book. It may almost be said that 
the instances of dual names occurring in that 
wonderful compilation may be counted on 
the fingers. What can have given rise to 
this? Simply, as the writer has elsewhere 
advanced, that the object of the returns was 
served without fuller identification than the 
association of a single name with the land, 
and space and labour were economized. 
Hence, it may well be conjectured, arose the 
custom which has given rise to so many sur- 
names common in our own day derived from 
land or residence. The tyranny of the Nor- 
man conquerors ground out the individuality 
of their wretched Saxon serfs. To them 
belonged no more the right even to the sur- 
name of the Norman, and when, after a cen- 
tury or more of oppression both races fused 
into parity under the cominon appellation of 
Englishmen, fresh surnames had to be taken, 
and in very many, indeed in most instances, 
these were derived from the sources named, 
land, residence, or occupation. The few 
double names appearing in the Domesday 
register are chiefly those of the Norman lords 
who were paramount in every county of 
England ; such as were Robert Malet and a 
few others of the same rank and station. But 
it must by no means be concluded that, 
because single names are as a rule given in 
Domesday and other documents of that date, 
proof is thereby afforded that such were not 
patronymics. Thus “ Fulcard,” holding land 
according to that register in Cornwall, freed 
a slave at Bodmin and signed himself “ Ralph 
Folcard.” 

Before pursuing further the inquiry into the 
subject of this article as regards the British 
Isles, it may be as well to deal with a state- 
ment advanced by Cole in his MSS., that, 
owing to the want of distinctive surnames, 
our forefathers, after the Conquest, were 
forced to distinguish persons by the prefix of 
Fitz or Fils. ‘There are many instances to 
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prove this statement a fallacy. The prefix 
appears to have been either fanciful, or for a 
record of particular descent in some cases. 
Domesday entries for Essex refer to lands 
held by Robertus Wimarc and Robertus fil 
Wimarc indiscriminately ; and the same man 
is named in one of Edward the Confessor’s 
charters to Westminster Abbey as Roberd 
Wymarche, nearly thirty years before the 
date of Domesday. He had a son named 
Swein, and in one place in the great roll he 
is further referred to as Robertus pater 
Swein, thus sinking the surname; as also 
elsewhere as R. fil Wimarc and Rob. f. 
Wimarc, Walter Giffard, of Domesday, is 
also referred to in the same book as Galterius 
only, the surname being again omitted. This 
occasional interposition of Fitz or Fils was a 
fashion even as late as 1156, when we find 
William Folcard drawing on a warrant from 
the King’s Exchequer forty marks of silver to 
pay for war horses, while he is returned as 
owing that sum to the Treasury in the name 
of Will. fil. Folcred. These instances are 
sufficient to dispose of Cole’s assertion named 
above, that the employment of the prefix Fitz 
arose from the absence of surnames. 

Of evidences of the use of the double 
name in Scotland and Ireland the writer’s 
note-book is almost bare. Instances are not 
rare of their occurrence, but this subject 
having been only collateral to the object pur- 
sued by him during his investigations, record 
of such met with was not preserved, and his 
notes furnish but few cases. Among the 
Pictish kings we have Angus MacFergus, in 
730, and Constantine MacFergus in 789. 
Fergus Forcraith and Conall Gabhra, re- 
spectively of Scotch and Irish Families, were 
killed at a battle between the Osraighe and 
Lagenians in Ireland in 699—the two last 
names are taken from the Chronicum Scotorum, 
p. 115. We have therefore instances of the 
antiquity of the surname in both Scotland 
and Ireland, which further research would 
multiply to a very great extent. 

Before carrying the subject further afield 
into those trans-oceanic lands from which the 
mixed races of our own islands have sprung, 
it may be useful here to deal with a question 
before alluded to en passant, viz., carelessness, 
forgetfulness, utter ignorance, or even local 
custom, operating to produce omission of 


surnames such as has been stated to be con- 
stantly met with in the old records. Lower, 
in a communication to /Votes and Queries, 
remarked that family names have scarcely 
become hereditary in some parts of England 
even inthe nineteenth century. Many proofs 
may be cited of the truth of this statement, 
as also that the lapse has been of continuous 
occurrence from early times. In Godwin’s 
Catalogue of the Bishops of England, we read 
with respect to Simon Sudbury, a/ias Tibold, 
who was Archbishop of Canterbury in 1381: 
“This Simon was the sonne of a gentleman 
named Nigellus Tibold, so that his true name 
was Simon Tibold. But he was born at 
Sudbury, a town of Suffolk, in the parish of 
St. George, and of that towne took his name 
according to the manner of many clergymen 
in those days.” The public muniments of 
Norwich further afford us many instances of 
the same character. The quotation of a few 
only will suffice : 


1230. William, son of Silvestre, alias William 
Silvestre, son of Silvestre Pudding, of 
Holmstrete. 

1232. John of Worthstede, Tanner, son of 
Simon le Spencer. 

1239. Simon Peltipar, son of Ralph le Furmay. 

1242. William Pryse, son of Clement Magne, 
of Norwich. 

1273. Robert Leck, sonof Adam de Tifteshall. 


The same documents also afford evidence 
of the wife using a surname: differing from 
the husband’s, as— 


1255. Robert of Wurthestede, and Basilia le 
Ro, his wife. 

1307. John Mengy, of Besthorp, and Martha 
de Felningham, his wife. 

1316. Agnes Richemann, relict of Richard 
Holvesion, defunct. 

1316. Thomas Toyth and Juliana le Ropere, 
his wife. 


1318. Robert de Poswyk, Taverner, and 
Alicia Godesman, his wife. 


In these rolls are also to be found many 
cases of wives carrying the names both of 
their first and second husbands, while in a 
document of Charles I.’s reign we meet with 
the name of one Agnes Wilson, alias Randal- 
son, widow of John, son of Randal Wilson. 
This last instance is evidence of a practice 
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which still exists in the hill-country of Lan- 
cashire bordering on Yorkshire, where people 
are seldom known bya family name. The 
individual is distinguished by the addition of 
the father’s or mother’s Christian name, and 
sometimes by the further addition of those of 
forefathers for a generation or two, as in the 
designation of Welshmen in the past. A 
writer in Votes and Queries gives a singular 
instance of this custom. But comparatively 
lately he sought the heir-at-law to property in 
a town on the Borders. He was referred to 
a man called “ Bobo’ Jenny’s ;” he being the 
son of a second marriage, the mother’s name 
was used to distinguish him rather than his 
father’s. The inquiry being further pursued, 
it was found that the first wife had been “a 
sister of ould Tommy, at top of th’ huttock ;” 
her daughter had married “ John o’ Bobby,” 
and “Joa o’ Bobby’s lad” was the man 
wanted. When found, it was only discovered 
with great difficulty (through his kindred) 
that he bore the family name of Shepherd. 
Nicknames, also, such as are evidently the 
origin of many present surnames, have even 
in recent times superseded the old family 
name. In 1841 aman named Duke was on 
the list of voters for Penrhyn, Cornwall. His 
real name was Rapson, but that name being 
common in the neighbourhood, people called 
him Duke to distinguish him, as he kept the 
Duke of York’s Arms, and this has become 
now the permanent recognised family name. 
Other correspondents of Votes and Queries 
afford further illustrations of a similar nature, 
while one quotes in instance of the paternal, 
maternal, and grand-paternal names being 
employed in lieu of surnames, such singu- 
larities known to him as “ Matty Johan Ned,” 
and “ Dick o’ Dick o’ Dickey’s.” 


. _ We even find educated men of the present. 
day adopting methods of identification tend- 


ing still further to confound surnames. Mr. 
Mortimer Collins wrote in 1875: “In this 
village (Knowl Hill, Berks) there is a woman 
who has twice married—first to a man named 
Fisher, next to a man named Young. Her 
popular name is always Kitty Fisher ; but in 
an order for some charitable purpose which 
the parson gave her some time ago I observed 
that he called her Mrs. Fisher-Young. . . . 
How she will finally appear in the register, 
I cannot guess.” In Sir Henry Maine’s 








Village Communities, it is stated that “ There 
are several English parishes in which certain 
pieces of land in the common field have from 
time immemorial been known by the name 
of a particular trade; and there is often a 
popular belief that nobody not following the 
trade can legally be the owner of the lot 
associated with it. And it is possible that 
we have here a key to the plentifulness and 
persistence of certain names of trades as sur- 
names among us.” 

With such evidence available of the laxity 
as to the use of surnames extending over 
nearly seven centuries down to the present 
time, it need not be surprising if, in the 
Anglo-Saxon period discussed, the non- 
employment of the family name was 
common. Its absence, in fact, is no dis- 
proof of the evidence afforded by cases of its 
employment that such family names existed. 
There is high legal warranty to show that 
their use was enforced by no statute in 
English law, for Lord Chief Justice Coke, 
in his well-known work Coke upon Littleton, 
says: “ And this doth agree with our antient 
books, where it is holden that a man may 
have divers names at divers times, but not 
divers Christian names.” 

Having thus passed in review the believed 
use of surnames or family names in the earlier 
times of our own history, inquiry may now 


be transferred to the Continent, whence came ~ 


the races which in combination with the 
aboriginal islanders produced the progenitors 
of the English people, and by whom were 
introduced so many of the customs and 
names by which they are characterized at the 
present time. Before doing so it may be as 
well just to glance at the customs of an even 
remoter antiquity than has been dealt with as 
yet. Among the Israelites, James Finlayson 
tells us in his Surnames and Sirenames these 
were introduced at a very early period, and 
the same authority states the Chinese to 
have borne and still to bear a family name 
always used as a prefix. Evidences are not 
wanting of the use of the double name and 
of the transmission of a family name among 
the Greeks. We read in the Jad that a 
“priest of Chrysa’s shores,” named Chryses, 
had a daughter named Chrysis, the captured 
concubine of Agamemnon Atrides. The 
Romans, it is well known—owing doubtless 
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to those necessities of high civilization pre- 
viously remarked upon—were liberal in their 
adoption of distinguishing appellatives. 
Nearly all had two, and many even three 
names, the third being the cognomen of the 
tribe, the second applicable to the family, 
and the first being the equivalent to our own 
Christian name. Wherever the Romans 
went they left behind them traces of their 
influence in social custom as well as of their 
advanced civilization, and among these, it 
may be undoubted, was their use of the sur- 
name. A native Briton at Durham called 
himself Publius Nicomedes. It may be 
relied upon that a eustom so conducive to 
social management did not entirely die out 
after the departure of the conquerors, and 
indeed Finlayson cites many instances of 
ancient hereditary patronymics among the 
Jutes and Angles, which we may presume to 
date after the period of the Roman invasion. 

When turning to the Continent in pur- 
suance of our subject, attention specially 
becomes directed to the first home of that 
Saxon race which spread over our own island 
at so early a period, and in dealing with this 
division of his theme the writer would ask to 
be excused if the examples he cites are those 
of his own patronymic. As has before been 
stated, the notes made by him had chiefly 
reference to his natural interest in tracing 
this through remote ages, and the examples to 
be given must therefore be limited to such 
cases of the use of it as a surname as he 
found during his researches. 

It is astonishing to find how little the fact 
of the early employment of a family cog- 
nomen in the Low Countries has been 
recognised. We even find the Earl of 
Albemarle, in his Fifty Years of my Life, 
asserting that “Surnames were unknown in 
the Low Countries before the middle of the 
twelfth century.” What will be after adduced 
will satisfactorily show how erroneous such a 
statement was—a statement which has doubt- 
less found ready acceptance with many, as 
had before been the case with respect to the 
practice of the Anglo-Saxons. In the year 
845 (in Pertz’s magnificent MJonumenta 
Germania, vol. i., p. 364), Hlotharius Folcrad 
is named as having been Duke of Arles; and 
earlier, in 784, we find Duke Folchaid re- 
ferred to in the Acta Sanctorum, while yet 


earlier mention is made of another progenitor, 
Duke Fulcoald (the spelling of the three 
names being found to be of joiat signification 
with Folchard), the last of whom founded 
the monastery of Cessiéres, in the diocese of 
Laon, in 664 (Migne’s Patrologia, vol. \xxxvii., 
p. 1271). In this instance we find a family 
name associated with a title extending over 
nearly two early centuries. Further con- 
firmation of the use of the same family name 
is to be found in the Chronicles of Corbigense 
(Acta Sanctorum, vol. ix., p. 375), wherein 
three further generations of Folchard (of the 
same “noble” family) carry the descent from 
870 to 960. It may fairly be assumed from 
these facts that from 664 to 960 the patro- 
nymic was in use by the same family, and 
although during the three centuries covered 
but a single use of a Christian name prefixed 
to it is found, there can be little reason to 
suppose that it was really an isolated employ- 
ment of it. In gg92 Folcward (also Folquard, 
Folcquard, and Folqvard) was consecrated 
Bishop in Sclavonia (Migne’s Patrologia, 
vol. cxlvi., p. 533), and on doing so followed 
a custom common among clerics even to this 
day, and dropping the surname employed 
only the Christian name of Reginbert (and 
Reginward). We find the celebrated Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, born in 1033, 
adopting a similar course, for he wrote to 
Fulcard (and Folcerald), Abbot of Mar- 
chiennes, Flanders, as “his relation” and 
“his most dear uncle.” In his case, doubt- 
less, the patronymic Fulcard had also been 
dropped on his attaining to episcopal rank. 
One further instance will suffice to disprove 
the Earl of Albemarle’s view of the non- 
antiquity of surnames in the Low Countries. 
In St. Marthe’s Gallia Christiana (vol. i., 
p. 171), there is given a charter of the 
Abbey of Beaulieu, dated about 1031. It 
commences: “I, in the name of God, Druda, 
who am surnamed Folcrada” (“que cog- 
nomina Folcrada”). 
Leaving the Low Countries and turning to 
France, the pedigree of the Marquises de 
St. Germain-Beaupré, which appears in the 
LTistoive Généalogique de la Maison Royale de 
france, may be referred to as affording 
similar evidence of the early dates at which 
a family used a patronymic or cognomen in 
conjunction with a Christian name. This 
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family is therein stated to derive from Gilbert 
Fulcoad, Count de Rovergne, living in 790. 
His son Fulcoad was Count of Thoulouse in 
820. Then succeeded Raymond and Fre- 
delon Fulcoad, 845 and 875. Then Foucault 
(the French spelling of the name) in goo, 
Raymond Foucault from 930 to 1000, and so 
on. Deeds are quoted, which are said still to 
exist, from which this pedigree was compiled, 
and these afford us the evidence needed of 
the early use of a family name in France. 
Into that which the history of other countries 
might afford, the writer’s researches have not 
carried him, but it would possibly be a field 
which might well repay the expenditure of 
time and labour upon it; for the perusal of 
many works which do not themselves bear 
on the question of the early use of surnames, 
but wherein false conclusions—often of an 
important character—are drawn upon the 
assumption that names occurring can have 
nothing to do with “family” history, proves 
how desirable it is that no possible source of 
evidence which may dispute the dogmatic 
line drawn by some authorities should be 
left unsearched, or the results of such search 
remain unrecorded. The subject is indeed 
one of very great, practically unlimited, scope 
for inquiry, and the writer has but just 
touched the boundaries of it. Still, perhaps 
enough has been done to show some grounds 
for the view expressed, and although, as was 
premised, it is impossible to dogmatize on 
such a subject, it is evident that the limitation 
assigned to the antiquity of surnames may 
weil be doubted. 
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Muaint Conceits in Pottery, 


By LLEWELLYNN JEwITT, F.S.A., ETC. 
RRR RES 
III.—Somre MounTeED KNIGHTS, AND OTHER 
FIGURE-VESSELS. 


NJRINKING, or liquor-holding ves- 
sels, in the form of Mounted 
Knights (to which passing allusion 
was made in my last paper), or par- 
taking more or less of the human figure in form, 
or character of decoration, are occasionally 
met with in one locality or other, and may be 
classed among the more interesting of ex- 
VOL. XIII. 














amples of medizval ceramic art. Indeed, 
the old potters seem—so curious are some of 
these figures—to have revelled in their pro- 
duction, and to have given them a distinctive 
character that adds materially to their histori- 
cal and antiquarian interest. One of the best 
known examples is the famous vessel, here 





FIG. I, 


engraved (Fig. 1), which was found at Lewes in 
1846. It is formed of the ordinary coarse 
brown clay, and in part covered with a green 
glaze. Its length is ten and a half inches, 
and its full height, when perfect, would be 
thirteen or fourteen inches. The workman- 
ship and modelling is very rude; but there 
are certain details of costume, such as the 
long-pointed toes, and the pryck spurs, from 
which its probable date is assigned to the 
time of Henry II. There can be no doubt 
this remarkable example was intended to 
hold liquor; and the handle, which passes 
from the back of the shoulders of the knight, 
in curved form, to the crupper of the horse, 
was evidently intended as a convenient ar- 
rangement for holding while pouring out 
the contents, probably at the mouth of the 
quadruped. At the back of the handle, at 
its lower end, above the horse’s tail, a circular 
aperture afforded the means of filling the 
vessel with liquor. The bridle appears to 
have been laid on in slip, and a number of 
small incised lines indicate the mane, and 
ornament other parts of the body. In the 
engraving, which is made from a drawing by 
Fairholt, the vessel, which in reality is in 
some parts mutilated, has been restored. 
I 
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It was dug up in the course of making the 
Keymer branch of the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway, and its discovery was 
communicated to the Archeological Institute 


Journal by Mr. Figg, of Lewes. “ The sides of 
the horse,” it is therein stated, “are coarsely 
punctured, apparently representing the hous- 
ings, or dardes, but possibly denoting merely 


FIG, 


the dappled colour of the charger. The 
arcons of the saddle are represented as of 
unusual and exaggerated height.” It was 
probably of local manufacture, though of that 


it is manifestly impossible to form an 
opinion. 

Another portion of a knight on horseback, 
but this time a mere fragment, was, I have 


ascertained, some time back found in Lincoln- 
shire in the course of some sewering opera- 
tions; and others have from time to time 
been brought to light in other localities—but 


2? 


3 
none, so far as I am aware, are even as 
perfect as the Lewes one. 

Another curious example, preserved in the 
Blackmore Museum at Salisbury, is especially 
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worthy of note, and is here engraved (Fig. 2). 
It was found some years back at Mere, in Wilt- 
shire, and is believed, from its general appear- 
ance and the character of the armour, etc., 
to date back to the latter half of the twelfth 
century. It is only a fragment; the legs and 
tail of the horse, and the handle and other 
portions, being lost. The figure is clearly a 
rude attempt at an equestrain knight in full 
armour, with shield, etc., and it has been 
pointed out that in costume and accoutre- 
ments the figure corresponds almost precisely 
with that of the effigy of King Richard I. 
upon his great seal. The impressed circles 
may, most probably, be intended to represent 
chain-mail. There has been, as will be seen, 
a handle from the back of the body of the 
knight down to the rump of the horse, and 
the filling of the vessel has evidently been at 
the head of the knight. The body of the 


- horse, which is accoutred, is covered with 


small punctures, and further ornamented by 
waved lines scratched into the clay while 
soft. 





A vessel of somewhat analogous kind, but 
not this time representing a human figure, is 
preserved in the Scarborough Museum, and 
is here engraved (Fig. 3). It is in form of a 
quadruped, with a twisted horn rising from its 
nondescript head, and has a rough surface, 
intended, I presume, to represent hair some- 
what of the character of the bear-formed 
vessels I have already described. The re- 
mains of a twisted handle rise from the rump, 
and this handle has doubtless, when per- 
fect, been attached at the other end to the 
shoulder. The vessel is coated with green 
glaze. That it was made at Scarborough, 


where it was found and is happily now pre- 
served, there is scarcely room for doubt ; for 
the remains of a medizval pot-work, a potter’s 
kiln, were discovered on the north cliff, and 
along with the kiln this relic and somecuriously 
grotesque human heads were found. Theheads 
thus discovered, along with the vessel in form 
of a “cow with a crumpled horn,” are here 





FIGs 5. 


engraved (Figs. 4, 5, 6), and will serve to show, 
will the next group, the “ quaint conceits ” as 
that actuated the old potters in their fanciful 
manipulation of the plastic material upon 
which they worked, and present evidence of 
the state of art among the producers of 
articles for household use or for ornament. 
This latter group exhibits three examples— 





FIG. 6. 


the front and back of the large one, and the 
fronts only of the other two—dug up on the 
site of the old pot-works at Tickenhall, along 
with other equally interesting relics. They 
are in the possession of Sir John Crewe, 
Bart. (on whose estate they were found), and 
are here carefully engraved from drawings 
made by myself from the originals. They 
are formed of buff clay, “touched” with a 
12 
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darker slip. The head-dress and ruff of the 
larger one indicate a date of about the reign 
of Mary or Elizabeth ; and the others exhibit 
the plaited cap of about the same period. 
They are engraved of their full size. 

In my next I hope to say a few words about 
Bellarmines, and vessels of an analogous 
character. 


By W. Carew HaAzLitr. 
—>__ 
SoME SUPERSTITIONS. 


we MAGES, etc—In the Church- 

wardens’ Accounts of Minchin- 

hampton,* under 1575, there is 

an entry of an allowance of 6s. 8d. 

to John Mayowe and John Lyth for 

“pullynge downe, dystroyenge, and throw- 

ynge out of the churche sundrye super- 

stycyous thinges tendinge to the mayneten- 
aunce of idolatrye.” 

Wells and Fountains.—The Holy Well men- 
tioned by me (Popular Antiquities, iii. 2) was 
subsequently better known as Sadler’s Well. 
In a tract of 1684 it is thus described: “‘ The 
New Well at Islington is a certain Spring in 
the middle of a Garden, belonging to the 
Musick House, built by Mr. Sadler, on the 
North side of the Great Cistern that receives the 
New River Water near Islington, the Water 
whereof was before the Reformation, very much 
famed for several extraordinary cures per- 
formed thereby, and was therefore accounted 
sacred, and called Holy-Well. The Priests 
belonging to the Priory of Clerkenwell using 
to attend there, made the People believe 
that the Virtues of the Waters proceeded 
from the efficacy of their Prayers. But upon 
the Reformation the Well was stopt up. . . .” 
The narrative, which is curious enough, goes 
on to tell us how an acquaintance of Sadler 
discovered the well again, the properties of 
the water, which was somewhat like Ton- 
bridge, and how it was to be used. 

There are some very curious verses on 
Waking the Well in Religuie Antigua, 1841, 
in which the maiden laments that she ever 
performed that act of worship, and forswears 


* Archaologia, vol. Xxxv., p. 430. 


it for the rest of her life, as the priest took 
advantage of her, and ruined her. The first 
m 

I have forsworne hit while I life to wake the well. 

The last tyme I the wel woke,- 

Sir John caght me with a croke; 

He made me to swere be bel and boke 

I should not tell. 
The editor observes: “There is perhaps no 
fact of popular superstition so curious as 
the worship of wells, of which many traces 
remain even to the present day. The fairs 
or wakes in our country villages often origi- 
nated from the custom of waking the well.” 

Among some Middle English Glosses in 
the same volume occurs “ obsonium, wake- 
mete,” apparently the entertainment usually 
provided at a wake. 

St. Govor’s Well, in Kensington Gardens, 
London, is still visited by persons who have 
faith in the virtues of the water. It is, I be- 
lieve, an Artesian spring. The name of this 
saint, who does not belong to the English 
series, and is consequently unnoticed by 
Butler, has been corrupted into Go’or, 
whence Kensington Gore, in the immediate 
vicinity, seems to have been derived. 

In Current Notes, April, 1853, it is men- 
tioned, on the authority of Aubrey, that near 
Bisley Church, in Surrey, there is a well dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptist, which is cold 
in summer, and warm in winter. 

It has been conjectured that the ancient 
usage of Waking the Well \ed by insensible 
degrees to the institution of the Farr, be- 
cause the assemblages of persons for this 
purpose created trading centres, and under 
the sanction of religion a new phase of com- 
mercial life arose and flourished. I will 
leave this hypothesis for the present un- 
examined. 

Commander Cameron, in his well-known 
Narrative of a Journey across Africa, men- 
tions several instances of the idolatrous 
veneration of the natives for springs, which 
they imagine to be the abiding-places of 
spirits, and into which they cast a bead or so 
for the purpose of propitiation. 

OMENS. 

The Hand.—lIt is probable that if an ex- 
haustive research into the subject were under- 
taken, the folk-lore of the hand would occupy 
a considerable space, and develop many 
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curious particulars. The practice of holding 
up the right hand as a mark of submission or 
assent is extremely ancient and very widely 
spread. A small silver coin of Udalric, Duke 
of Bohemia (1012-37), bears on one side an 
open hand, which might have stood as a 
symbol of the Deity, or as a signification of 
allegiance to his suzerain; and the same 
type occurs in a penny of Ethelred II. of 
England, who began to reign in 979. In the 
old story of Adam Bel, printed before 1536, 
and reproducing far earlier notions, we find 
the hand introduced where the outlaws come 
into the presence of the king : 

And whan they came before our kyng, 

As it was the lawe of the lande, 

They kneled down without lettynge, 

And eche held vp his hande. 
Cetewayo held up his hand to our Queen; 
but he stood erect. The subject, as I have 
said, is sufficient for a monograph; but it 
may be suggested that the custom of elevating 
the right hand—the hand which usually held 
the weapon—may have been designed at the 
outset as a guarantee of good faith and an 
assurance of security. 

In some Popish countries, and in our 
Canadian possessions, which include the old 
colony of New France, the usage of holding 
up the right hand in making oath is supple- 
mented by the obligation of doing so before 
a crucifix, which is suspended in the court 
for that purpose. 

In alliance with this portion of our sub- 
ject is the ancient employment of the thumb 
in contracts between man and man, of which 
I supplied an illustration from Orpheus Cale- 
donius, 1733,* and Scott’s Rob Roy. It may 
be permissible to draw attention to the ap- 
parent existence of a similar custom observed 
among the Romans, whose very word Jolliceor 
seems to be derived from Po//ex in its sub- 
stantive meaning. 

It is still usual in parts of the country to 
tap the back of the hand or the forearm 
thrice to avert a bad omen (adsit omen /) 
when a person has been speaking of his or 
her good health or good fortune. This I saw 
done at Bowdon, near Manchester, in 1870, 
by a lady of intelligence and education. 

Hand and Nail Omens.—The Cagots, a 
persecuted race in the Pyrenees, have been 


* Pop. Antiq. of Great Britain, 1870, ii. 258. 


said to possess the power of making an apple 
decay by holding it within the hand, their 
hands being remarkable for moist. heat. 
Hence I heard a lady from Penrith say 
gravely that her mother was thought to have 
Cagot blood in her, because her hand was 
unusually hot and moist. 

The celebrated Countess of Dorset, Pem- 
broke, and Montgomery, according to her 
Day Book, 1676, cited by Southey, was ac- 
customed to pare the nails of her hands and 
feet, and burn them in the fire afterwards. 
She notes on one occasion doing so about 
six in the morning in bed, and casting the 
parings into the fire when she rose. A per- 
son called George Goodgeon used to come to 
Brougham Castle to cut her ladyship’s hair. 

The Nose.—The bleeding of the nose was 
formerly treated as a bad portent. In the 
History of Thomas of Reading, by T. Deloney, 
printed before 1600, when the hero of the 
romance is on his way to the Crane Inn at 
Colebrook, where the host used to murder 
his guests by means of a false floor in the 
bedroom over the kitchen, and a boiling 
caldron below, we are told that “his nose 
burst out suddenly a-bleeding,” as he drew 
near to the town. The author has collected 
together nearly all the harbingers of evil 
known in his day in the narrative of circum- 
stances which preceded the murder. 

In the Adventures of Master F. I, which 
may perhaps be a piece of his own personal 
history, Gascoigne describes a charm to check 
bleeding at the nose:* “Hee (Ferdinando) 
layde his hande on hir temples, and priuily 
rounding hir in hir eare, desired hir to com- 
maunde a Hazell stickeand a knyfe: the whiche 
beyng brought, hee deliuered vnto hir, saying 
on this wise: Mistresse, I will speake certaine 
woordes in secrete to my selfe, and doe 
require no more, but when you heare me 
saie openly this woorde Amen, that you with 
this knyfe will make a nicke vppon this 
Hazell sticke: and when you haue made fiue 
nickes, commaunde mee also to cease.” It 
is added that this remedy was found effectual. 
In verses prefixed by A. W. to Gascoigne’s 
Posies, 1575, it is said by the writer that the 
flower pimpernel (of which there is more than 
one variety) was considered of utility and 
virtue in this respect. 


* Works by Hazlitt, i. 422-3. 
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Zhe Moon.—The notion that the moon is 
made of green cheese is noticed in the 
very early play of Jack Juggler. 

At Melbourne, in Australia, if not else- 
where, it is a belief that fish caught in the 
full of the moon, and afterwards left exposed 
to its rays, becomes poisonous. But perhaps 
this phenomenon is really referable to climate 
and atmosphere. :, 

In a copy of the second edition of Holin- 
shed, 1586, a contemporary owner, Thomas 
Hayward, has noted on a flyleaf: “At night 
y® moone being at y® full and about som 3 
ours high did ascend up right into y° heavens 
w" a very swift course till y' came to y® hight 
of 6 hours high, & there stoode. The first 
behoulder heereof was Mr. Robert Tailor of 
Hull Alderman, who seeing the same in his 
garden, and fearing to be deceaved went and 


tooke y* moone by y* topp of an house, by . 


w™ he more perfectly perceaved the swiftnes 
thereof... . Y°new yers day I came to 
Hull in y* morning, and he tould me of y*.” 

Some early (eleventh century) sun and 
moon and weather portents are given in Fe- 
liquie Antique, 1841, p. 15. 

Lucky and Unlucky Days.—In some verses 
in a manuscript at Cambridge* it is said that 
if the anniversary of Christ’s birth falls on a 
Sunday, there will be a good winter, but 
heavy winds ; the summer dry and fair, with 
plenty of bees, but scarcity of other victual. 
There will be peace in the land, but 


who so stelyth oght schalbe takyn sone, 
And what chyld on that day boorn be, of gret 
worschip schall he be. ¢ 


Kitchen Fires——In Yorkshire there is, or 
was lately, a house where Dr. Charles Richard- 
son’s niece visited, and where they would 
think it a bad omen if the kitchen fire went 
out ; and I understood from this lady that it 
had been kept up incessantly where she lived 
for some years. 

The Cuckoo.—In the introduction to a 
reprint of the Gothamite Tales, 1630, inserted 
in Old English Jest Works, 1864, the present 
writer drew attention to the familiar myth of 
the Wise Men of Gotham hedging in the 
cuckoo ; and on the title of the old edition is 
a woodcut representing this profitable occu- 
pation. The notion seems to be current in 


* See my Popular Poetry, 1866, ii. 2. + Tbid. 


our literature and folk-lore from a very remote 
date ; and I am not at present in a position 
to say whether the emblem of the Belgian 
lion-rampant enclosed in a hedge, and grasp- 
ing in one claw a staff surmounted by the 
Stadtholder’s bonnet, which occurs on some 
of the copper money of the Netherlands in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, is 
connected with the same tradition. The 
type of Le dion d la haie occurs on a piece of 
Jacqueline of Bavaria, Countess of Hainault, 
from 1427 to 1433. 

The Wolf-—Turner, in the Huntyng of 
the Romyshe Vuolfe (circa 1554), sign. E 5, 
says: “The propertie of a wolfe is, that if 
a man se the wolfe after the wolfe se the 
man, that then a man shall not be dumme. 
But if the wolfe se the man, before the man 
se the wolfe, then is the man by the syght of 
the wolfe made dum, or at the least so deafe, 
that he can scarcely speake.” Randolph re- 
fers to the idea in the Muses’ Looking-Glass, 
written before 1635. The present writer 
contributed a singular story of an adventure 
with a wolf in Ireland to the columns of 
Notes and Queries ; it was an extract from the 
Philosopher's Banquet, 1614, and exhibited 
the instinct of the animal in a remarkable 
manner. 

Seeing a Magpie —This bad omen is 
thought to be averted by spitting three times. 
In 1865, a gentleman on horseback saw a 
magpie, and took no notice. Presently after 
he was thrown. He said he would never 
forget again to spit at a magpie. 

Sailors.—In early times, seamen used to 
imagine that they could discover the figures of 
Castor and Pollux among the sails or shrouds, 
and these either accompanied or portended 
astorm. In the same way the Portuguese 
mariners entertained a superstition that an 
ignis fatuus, supposed to be generated by 
the violent motion of the wind, represented 
the body of some saint, and prefigured bad 
weather. This was called Querpos Santos, or 
a corposant. Fryer, in his Travels, quoted by 
Southey, observes: “I think I am not too 
positive in stating them to be a meteor-like 
substance, exhaled in the day, and at night 
(for except then they shew not themselves) 
kindled by the violent motion of the air, fix- 
ing themselves to those parts of the ship that 
are most attractive; for I can witness they 
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usually spent themselves at the spindles of 
the top-mast-heads, or about the iron loops 
of the yard-arms, and if any went towards 
them they shifted always to some part of the 
like nature.” 

Weather Omens.—It used to be thought 
that the cutting of the fern was accompanied 
by rain; and there is a story somewhere of 
the country people, in the time of Charles L., 
being served with a warning not to touch 
their bracken, because his Majesty intended 
a journey, and desired dry weather. 

A very curious and valuable assemblage of 
notices in reference to the rainbow, and its 
supposed influence and character in various 
countries, may be found in JAfelusine for 


April, 1884. 


jPrecious Stones : 


A. CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF PERSONAL 
ORNAMENTS. 


By Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
——- > - 
Part II. 


alee HE diamond is of such pre-eminent 

@| importance that it seems unjust 
to deal with it among the other 
precious stones, and therefore a 
separate chapter will be devoted to it. 
Next in rank to the diamond comes the 
tuby, the most valuable of all stones when 
free from flaw, of large size, and of a colour 
which should exactly resemble that of pigeon’s 
blood. A fine stone of four carats weight is 
worth from £400 to £450; but above this 
weight rubies are very rare, and would com- 
mand fancy prices. Tavernier has given a 
drawing of one belonging to the Shah of 
Persia, which weighed 175 carats; and the 
Kings of Burmah were said to possess one of 
the size of a pigeon’s egg. The largest ever 
seen in Europe is that one which Gustavus ITI. 
of Sweden presented to the Czarina upon his 
visit to Russia in 1777. It is of a fine colour, 
and equal in size to a small hen’s egg. The 
finest rubies are found in the sands of rivers 
in Ceylon, in Siam and Burmah, and in 
several parts of Europe. One of the titles 
of the King of Burmah was Lord of the 





Rubies, and he was said to retain for his own 
use the rarest and finest specimens found in 
his dominions. The mines of Burmah were 
rigorously guarded, and no European was 
allowed to approach them. The ruby, as 
well as the sapphire, is formed of pure 
crystallized alumina or corundum; and the 
two stones are so far identical in composition, 
that the red sapphire is a ruby, and the blue 
ruby a sapphire. Thus a long crystal has 
been found, which was red ruby at one end, 
blue sapphire at the other, and colourless 
beryl between. The ruby is supposed to be 
tinted by the peroxide of iron, and the 
sapphire by the protoxide. 

The ruby has been most successfully 
imitated in paste, and garnets backed by a 
ruby foil are often met with. Crimson spinel 
is called spinel ruby, and rose-red or pink 
spinel, balas ruby. ‘This last name is said to 
be derived from Balastan, the ancient name 
of Beloochistan. Although many may be 
deceived by the spinel, the ruby may be 
readily distinguished by its superior hard- 
ness, its specific gravity, and its crystalliza- 
tion, which is hexagonal, the spinel being 
octahedral. Historical stones often turn out 
when examined to be unworthy of their 
fame ; thus the famous ruby, said to have 
been given to Edward the Black Prince by 
Don Pedro of Castile after the Battle of 
Najara, A.D. 1307, worn in his helmet by 
Henry V. at Agincourt, and now placed in 
the Imperial State Crown of England, is a 
spinel. The monster ruby of Charles the 
Bold,-set in the middle of a golden rose for a 
pendant, which was captured by the Bernese 
after his rout at Granson, was found to be 
false by Jacob Fugger after he had pur- 
chased it. 

The ruby was supposed to be an amulet 
against poison, plague, sadness, evil thoughts, 
and wicked spirits; and, most wonderful of 
all, it warned its wearer of evil by becoming 
black or obscure. Brahman traditions describe 
the abode of the gods as lighted by enormous 
rubies and emeralds. 

The magical properties of the sapphire are 
rated as high as those of the ruby. It was 
sacred to Apollo, and was worn by the 
inquirer of the oracle at his shrine. During 
the Middle Ages it continued in high estima- 
tion, because it was supposed to prevent evil 
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and impure thoughts, and it was worn by 
priests on account of its power to preserve 
the chastity of the wearer. St. Jerome 
affirmed that it procures favour with princes, 
pacifies enemies, and obtains freedom from 
captivity ; but one of the most remarkable 
properties ascribed to it was the power to 
kill any venomous reptile that was put into 
the same glass with it. 

The “heaven-hued” sapphire is found in 
all tints and shades of blue. Stones of a 
deep indigo colour are male, and those of a 
light blue female. Sometimes the latter are 
termed also water sapphires. These stones, 
which mostly come from Ceylon and Pegu, 
are sometimes found of a very large size. 
In the Mineralogical Department ‘of the 
British Museum there is a statuette of 
Buddha, about an inch high, carved out of 
an entire and perfect sapphire. The largest 
stone known, which weighs 132,, carats, is 
named the “ Wooden Spoon Seller,” from 
the occupation of the man who found it in 
Bengal. It is also called the “ Ruspoli,” 
from the name of a former owner. It was 
bought by Perret, a French jeweller, for 
170,000 francs (£6,800), and is now in the 
Musée de Minéralogie, Paris. The sapphire 
has frequently formed the medium for en- 


graving ; thus a superb stone, engraved with 
the heads of Henri IV. and Marie de 
Médicis face to face, by Coldoré, and dated 
1605, is recorded as in a private collection in 


Paris. An engraved sapphire ring bearing 
the royal arms of England, which once be- 
longed to Mary Queen of Scots, was sold at 
the sale of the Duke of Brunswick’s Col- 
lection. Mr. Emanuel tells, in his Diamonds 
and Precious Stones, the story of a noble lady 
who possessed one of the finest known sapph- 
ires, but sold it during her lifetime, and re- 
placed it by a skilful imitation, which deceived 


the jeweller who valued it for probate duty. - 


It was estimated as worth £10,000, and the 
legatee paid legacy duty on it before he found 
out the deception. The white sapphire, when 
cut and polished, has been passed as a 
diamond. 

Although the ruby and the sapphire are 
the most distinguished representatives of the 
corundum series, there are many other stones 
which possess considerable beauty, such as 
the Oriental topaz, the Oriental amethyst, 


the Oriental emerald, the Oriental aqua- 
marine, the star sapphire, sometimes called 
asteria; the star ruby, the girasol sapphire, 
and the opalescent sapphire. 

Garnets are formed of silicates of alumina, 
magnesia, lime, and iron, and come from 
Ceylon, Pegu, Brazil, and Bohemia. They 
are of little value, but are effective in jewelry 
on account of their brilliant colour. When 
cut ex cabachon—that is oblong, and raised 
like the section of a plum—the garnet is 
called a carbuncle. The pendent carbuncle 
to the necklace of Mary Queen of Scots, 
which she wore at her marriage with Darnley, 
was valued at the enormous sum of 500 
crowns. The purple or red-wine-tinted 
garnets are named “ almandine.” 

The emerald is a silicate of alumina and 
glucina, and M. Lewy has proved by careful 
chemical analysis that the exquisite green, 
which mineralogists had always supposed to 
be due to a little chromium, is produced by 
an organic substance, which he considers to 
be a carbide of hydrogen similar to the 
chlorophyl of plants. When first withdrawn 
from the mine, the emerald is so soft as to 
crumble by friction; but it hardens on ex- 
posure to the air. It is so rarely perfect that 
“an emerald without a flaw” has passed into 
a proverb, and fine specimens are worth from 
420 to £40 the carat. In the Middle Ages 
the value of the emerald was singularly high, 
and Cellini puts it at 400 gold scudi the 
carat, or four times the amount at which he 
values the diamond. The ancients dedicated 
this stone to Mercury, and supposed it to be 
good for the eyes. The lapidaries who cut 
the stone were thought’ to possess in con- 
sequence a good eyesight. Nero is reported 
to have observed the feats of the gladiators 
through an eyeglass of emerald, and the gem 
was in consequence sometimes called Neron- 
janus, a name continued as late as the close 
of the fourth century. 

Indian emeralds are usually of a pale green 
and full of flaws, and the finest stones are 
found at Muzo in New Granada, near Santa 
Fé de Bogota, in a calcareous rock. The 
Spaniards obtained large hoards of emeralds 
after the conquest of Peru, for the priests of 
the goddess (called by the Spaniards Esme- 
ralda), who was supposed to reside in an 
enormous emerald of the shape and size of 
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an ostrich egg, let it be understood by her 
worshippers that she esteemed no offering so 
much as one of her own daughters. One of 
the largest emeralds known is that belonging 
to the Duke of Devonshire, which measures 
2 inches in height and 2} inches across, and 
weighs 8 oz. 18 dwt.; but it is surpassed by 
a stone in the possession of the Maharajah 
Duleep Singh, which is 3 inches long, 2 wide, 
and 4 inch thick. 

Glass often simulates the appearance of an 
emerald, and we are told that the Cingalese 
anxiously collect the thick bottoms of our 
wine-bottles, which they cut into apparently 
fine emeralds, and dispose of at high prices. 
The so-called Brighton emeralds have a like 
origin. The broken bottles thrown into the 
sea purposely by the lapidaries of the place, 
are by the attrition of the shingle speedily 
converted into the form of natural pebbles. 

The Turquoise or Turkish stone, of a 
beautiful sky-blue colour, is a phosphate of 
alumina tinted with phosphate of copper. 
The mines of Ansar, near Nishapur in Khor- 
assan, produce the best stones, but some come 
from Arabia Petra. The Shah of Persia is 
supposed to possess all the finest gems, as he 
allows only those of an inferior quality to leave 
the country. Mr. Eastwick had mentioned 
one in the Persian treasury which measures 
3 or 4 inches in length, and is without a 
flaw. In consequence of the acquisitiveness 
of the Shah, large turquoises of good quality 
and fine colour are very rare, and realize high 
prices. Few of the precious stones can com- 
pare with the turquoise in respect to its mar- 
vellous virtues. It was believed to strengthen 
the sight and spirits of the wearer, to take 
away all enmity, and reconcile man and wife, 
and to move when any peril was about to fall 
upon the wearer. Dr. Donne alludes to this 
quality : 

A comganmnnnns turquoise that doth tell 
By looking pale the wearer is not well. 


As already stated, it protected its wearers 
from injury from falls, so that however 
serious the danger the stone only broke, and 
the wearer escaped unhurt. Anselmus de 
Boot, or Boethius, in his work on Precious 
Stones (1609), gives a circumstantial account 
of his own escapes from falls due to his 
wearing a turquoise ring. 








It has been supposed by some that the 
turquoise is composed of fossil-bone coloured 
by copper; but this is a misapprehension, for 
the bone turquoise, or /urguoise de la nouvelle 
roche (odontolite), is a totally different pro- 
duction found in Languedoc. It is a bone 
or ivory coloured by oxide of copper, and is 
sometimes called turquoise-Bricard, from the 
name of the original mine from which it was 
obtained. 

Although the opal is a highly admired 
stone, as it cannot fail to be on account of its 
singular beauty, a certain amount of dreaded 
superstition is attached to it in popular 
estimation. Strange to say, the absurd notion 
of the opal being an unlucky stone cannot be 
traced farther back than the publication of 
Scott’s Anne of Geierstein, in the action of 
which novel the hydrophane (a dull variety 
of opal, which when immersed in water 
acquired all the opalescent tints of the 
precious opal) worn by the Baroness Her- 
mione of Arnheim bears an important part. 
The opal was, on the contrary, highly prized 
by the ancients on account of its virtues. 
Nonius went into exile rather than surrender 
his fine stone, valued at £20,000, to Mark 
Antony. Marbodus affirms that the opal 
confers the gift of invisibility upon the 
wearer, so that the thief protected by its 
virtue of dazzling all beholders could carry 
off his plunder in open day. It was also 
supposed to confer upon the wearer all the 
qualities granted by nature to itself. The 
opal is a hydrate of silica, consisting of from 
90 to 95 of silica, and 5 to 10 of water. It 
is found in Hungary, Mexico, and Honduras, 
and in small rounded pieces of sand in 
Ceylon. The beautiful iridescent colours are 
not due to.any colouring matter, but are pro- 
duced by the polarizing and refractory effect 
of the laminz of the stone upon the light. 
When held up to the light, the stone appears 
of a pale red and yellow tint with a milky 
transparency. The Empress Josephine’s opal 
called the “ Burning of Troy,” from the in- 
numerable red flames blazing on its surface, 
was considered to be the finest stone of 
modern times, but its present owner is not 
known. The largest opal, which is the size 
of a man’s fist, and weighs 17 0z., is preserved 
in the Imperial Cabinet of Vienna. 

The amethyst, which is quartz or rock 
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crystal coloured by a minute portion of iron 
and manganese, varies in shade from delicate 
pink to deep purple. This stone was highly 
esteemed by the ancients as an amulet against 
intoxication, on account of the supposed 
etymology of the word d@uéévorog ; and it was 
thought that wine drunk out of an amethyst 
cup would not intoxicate. If the sun or 
moon was engraven upon a stone, it became 
a charm against witchcraft. In 1652 an 
amethyst was worth as much as a diamond 
of equal weight, and even in the last century 
it was still held in some estimation. Since, 
however, large quantities have been sent 
from Brazil this stone has become almost 
valueless. 

In addition to the gems which have been 
already described, we must take some note 
of the various substances that have been 
used at different times for personal orna- 
ments. Of what are called fine stones jasper 
holds a high place, not only on account of 
its beauty, but also from the virtues with 
which it was once supposed to be endowed. 
Galen vouched for its admirable qualities 
from his own experience, and Cardan affirmed 
that he had cured many madmen “ who, when 
they laid aside the use of these stones, be- 
came as mad as ever they were at first.” 
Jaspers are remarkable for the wide range of 
their colour, which admits all tints except 
those of blue and violet ; the majority assume 
some shade of green, but they appear often 
as milk-white, jet-black, deep red, grey, and 
yellow. 

Lapis lazuli, which takes its name from the 
Arabic word for blue, azz/, is a silicate of 
alumina, soda, and lime with sulphur. It 
occurs abundantly in Egyptian jewelry, and 
was known to the ancients under the name 
of sapphirus. 

Chalcedony is a colourless mixture of silica 
in the two states of quartz and opal. When 
tinted with small quantities of iron and other 
substances, it forms the endless variety of 
sards, agates, carnelians, onyxes, etc. Car- 
nelian (from carneus) is the red variety of 
chalcedony, and sard is the Oriental variety 
of carnelian. Agates are mixtures in alter- 
nating layers of different varieties of chalce- 
dony. Lapidaries have given distinctive 
names to the numerous varieties, such as 
moss agate, eye agate, ribbon agate, fortifica- 


tion agate, zoned or banded agate, variegated 
agate, brecciated agate, and mocha stone. 

Pliny is full of the virtues of agates, which 
were effectual antidotes against the bites of 
venomous scorpions and spiders: 

‘Further, it is holden that, only to behold 
and look upon an agate is very comfortable 
for the eyes. If they be held in the mouth, 
they quench and allay thirst. In Persia 
they are persuaded that the perfume of agates 
turns away tempests, and all other extra- 
ordinary impressions of the air; as also 
stayeth the violent rage of rivers; but to 
know which be proper for this purpose, they 
use to cast them into a cauldron of seething 
water; for if they cool the same, it is an 
argument that they be the right sort. Agates 
of one colour make wrestlers invincible: a 
proof hereof they make, by sweating them in 
a pot-full of oil with divers painter’s colours ; 
for, within two hours after it has simmered 
and boiled therein, it will bring them all to 
one entire colour of vermilion.” 

Can we wonder, with such virtues, that 
agate rings were at one time almost univer- 
sally worn. The process described by Pliny 
is still adopted when the colours of an agate 
are indistinct. The stone is steeped first in 
oil or honey and afterwards boiled in sul- 
phuric acid, which turns the carbon of the 
oil or honey absorbed to a light or dark 
brown or black according to the quantity 
that has penetrated the porous parts of the 
stone. 

There has been some confusion among 
certain writers concerning the onyx and the 
sardonyx ; and as this is a matter of consider- 
able importance, it will perhaps be well to 
quote a very clear note on the subject by the 
late Dr. Billing from his Science of Gems, etc. 
(1875), p. 66: 

“'The dealers and others make an inter- 
minable confusion of nomenclature with re- 
spect to onyx and sardonyx, but the solution 
is very simple: it has been erroneously asserted 
that onyx means a stone of two strata, sar- 
donyx of three or more. ... The terms 
have not the slightest reference to the number 
of strata. Onyx means merely the super- 
position of at least one stratum over another ; 
one being white, and the other pale, translu- 
cent, or red or black or brown, or any other 
colour; but if that other colour be sard, it 














constitutes a sard-onyx (sardonyx : candor in 
sarda, Pliny, lib. xxxvii.), and there may be 
three or more layers of either onyx or sard- 
onyx. Thus the question may be asked, 
What kind of onyx is that? It may be 
either a common onyx—that is, with a black 
or grey or other dingy-coloured ground—or a 
carnelian onyx, a bloodstone onyx, a chalce- 
dony onyx, a jasper onyx, or a sard-onyx ; 
but the sardonyx being the most valuable 
and esteemed, there is always a tendency to 
strain a point to give the stone that name. 
Again, confusion worse confounded, and to 
which even the Italians have given way, is 
that of naming a sard a sardonyx, as they con- 
stantly assert that an intaglio or a pure sard 
without a particle of white in it is sardonyx to 
glorify the stone. And another source of 
équivogue is, that the French word for sard 
is sardoine, which sounds like sardonyx. 
The lapidaries are now going back to the an- 
tique nomenclature, as they call the carnelian 
onyxes sardonyxes.” 

The Murrhine Vases are certainly not per- 
sonal ornaments; but the controversy has 
so long raged as to the stone from which 
they were made, that it is scarcely possible in 
a chapter on precious stones to pass them by 
without some slight allusion. These vases 
were brought to Rome for the first time by 
Pompey from his Parthian expedition, and 
were thought of sufficient importance to be 
made a special presentation to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. They have been sup- 
posed by some to be made of variegated 
agate or chalcedony, and others have hazarded 
many conjectures; but a writer in /raser’s 
Magazine,* following Corsi, suggested that 
they were of fluor-spar, and corroborates his 
view by stating that some magnificent speci- 
mens of fluor-spar have within a few years 
been disinterred in and about the neighbour- 
hood of old Rome. Dr. Billing accepts this 
suggestion, and writes: “ It is the only stone 
which answers to all the descriptions and 
allusions made by classic writers, more espe- 
cially that of their colour varying from purple 
to white and then shading off to red, and the 
rainbow (calesit arcu) form of the stripes 
and variety of colours, which purple and red 
shades—especially the purple—never exist 
in agates; moreover, the peculiar fact that 
* Vol. liv. (1856), p. 421. 
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they were, according to the oft-quoted pas- 
sage, 

Murrheaque in Parthis pocula cocta focis, 
improved by being heated in the fire, accord- 
ing to our present knowledge, stamps the 
character as fluor-spar, which (unlike agate) 
undergoes this change by fire.”* 

Many more of these interesting objects 
might be mentioned here, but they are so 
numerous that if continued our notes might 
degenerate into a mere list. We will there- 
fore in conclusion only say a few words on 
coral, amber, and jet, all of which have been 
largely used for personal ornaments. 

Coral is a production secreted by marine 
asteroids, polypi or zoophytes, and is composed 
of carbonate of lime, a little magnesia, and a 
very small percentage of oxide of iron. Be- 
sides the red, pink, green, brown, and yellow 
coral there are also black and white varieties ; 
but these are rare. The cause of the growth 
of coral has always been a subject of interest 
to naturalists; and now that through the 
researches of Darwin and others we are 
acquainted with the facts of the growth of 
the coral reefs, the whole subject is even more 
a matter for wonder than ever. We cannot, 
therefore, be surprised at the curious super- 
stitions that connected themselves with this 
substance. In the curious poem on Gems 
by the Pseudo-Orpheus much space is allotted 
to coral : 

The coral too, in Perseus’ story named, 

Against the scorpion is of might proclaimed, 

This also a sure remedy shall brin 

For murderous asp, and blunt his fateful sting. 

Above all gems in potency ’tis raised 

By bright-haired Phoebus and its value praised ; 

For on its birth it shows a wondrous change ; 

True is the story, though thou’It deem it strange : 

At first a plant, it springs not from the ground, 

The nurse of plants, but in the deep profound 

Like a green shrub it lifts its flowery head 

Mid weeds and mosses of old ocean’s bed ; 

But when old age its withering stem invades, 

Nipped by the brine, its verdant foliage fades, 

It floats amid the wrack of sea-things tossed, 

Till roaring waves expel it on the coast ; 

Then in the moment that it breathes the air, 

They say who’ve seen it, that it hardens there, 

Or as by frost congealed and solid grown 

The plant is stiffened into perfect stone : 

And in a moment in the finder’s hands, 

Erst a soft branch, a flinty coral stands. t 


* Science of Gems, etc., 1875, p. 28. 
+ C. W. King, Natural History of Precious Stones 


and Gems, 1865, p. 389. 
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Coral is still largely used for personal or- 
naments at Naples and Genoa, in the belief 
that it is a charm against the evil eye. The 
coral given to babies to help them in teething 
is probably a survival of this superstition, and 
the idea of rubbing the teeth is an after- 
thought. 

Jet is a variety of lignite or fossil-wood im- 
perfectly mineralized, and is of such a full 
velvety-black colour that the word jet is used 
to describe the blackest dye. Pliny writes, 
“‘Gagates is a stone so called from Gages, 
the name of a town and river in Lycia ;” and 
he then goes on to describe the qualities 
of jet. Its virtues were many, for its fumes 
drove away reptiles, and mixed with wine it 
was good for the toothache, and with bees- 
wax a sovereign ointment for tumours. Em- 
ployed in the mode of divination called 
Axinomantia, it would not consume if the 
desire of the consulting party was destined to 
be accomplished. Another curious property 
claimed for its fumes was that they would at 
once discover any subject to epilepsy by at 
once inducing a fit. The electrical qualities 
of jet obtained it the name of black amber, 
and there does appear to be some connection 
between the two, for jet often occurs in the 
same beds of lignite as the real amber, Jet 
appears to have been used for ornaments by 
the Britons, and round discs cut out from 
rings used for bracelets and anklets have 
been found in large heaps in Dorsetshire. 
This refuse of the turners long puzzled anti- 
quaries, who agreed to call it “ Kimmeridge 
coal money,” and to regard it as a primitive 
currency.* 

Amber is a fossilized gum or resin found 
in irregular masses of all shades of yellow, 
from the palest primrose to the deepest 
orange. It is rare for a piece of amber to 
weigh 1 lb., but there is in the Natural 
History Museum at Berlin one that weighs 
about 14 lb. It has been reported lately 
that a large piece of amber, weighing 8 Ib., 
was picked up opposite Stralsund by some 
fishermen of the Isle of Zuigst, which 
measures 9} inches in length and 54 inches 
in circumference. According to Goeppert, 
amber is the mineralized resin of extinct 
coniferze, one of which he has named Pinites 
succinifer or amber-bearing pine-tree. Mr. 


* C. W. King, Natural History of Precious Stones, 
1865, p. 190. 
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King says that amber claims the highest 
antiquity in the list of precious stones used 
for personal ornaments, for it was the only 
one known to the early Greeks. The bright 
yellow colour, which was supposed to be of 
so fiery a quality as to ignite even if brought 
near a flame, attracted the special attention 
of the ancients. In the Book of the Prophet 
Ezekiel we read: “And I saw as the colour 
of amber, as the appearance of fire round 
about within it.” Amber was worn as an 
amulet by children; it was a specific against 
insanity, and generally was supposed a great 
help to the physician. Worn round the neck 
it cured the ague ; ground up with honey and 
rose oil it was a specific for deafness, and 
with Attic honey for dimness of sight. The 
allusions to the colour of amber have been 
numerous, from the hue of Poppza’s hair to 
the tint of Bass’s pale ale. Amber was highly 
popular as an ornament in England during 
the last century, particularly that which en- 
tombed some foreign body, as Pope writes : 
Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws or dirt, or grubs or worms ; 


The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there. 


SE 


Celebrated WBirthplaces. 


—_>___ 
ROBERT SOUTHEY AT BRISTOL. 
— 


interested in the state of 
England during the last century 
may read in the pages of Leslie’s 
Life of Reynolds how the fore- 
most man of the Opposition, Edmund Burke, 
the member for Bristol, and the Prime 
Minister, Lord North, were both robbed by 
highwaymen in the autumn of 1774; and 
Walpole, writing to the Countess of Ossory, 
relates how Lady Hertford “ was attacked 
last Wednesday on Hounslow Heath at three 
in the afternoon.” And yet the dilettante 
owner of the fantastic little Gothic castle in 
“Twitnumshire” assures Sir Horace Mann 
that “we have no news, public or private ;” 
he does, however, think it worth while to 
mention to his crony, the Envoy at Florence, 
that “there is an ostrich egg laid in America 
where the Bostonians have canted 300 chests 
of tea into the ocean, for they will not drink 
tea with our Parliament.” 
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We know that the merchants of Bristol did 
not think thus lightly of proceedings which 
were to result in the loss of our American 
colonies and to affect so gravely the trading 
interests of the busy port on the banks of the 
Avon, whose wealth and commerce were so 
closely connected with the “ Plantations.” 

In this year 1774, when Miss Hannah 


was living in Bristol a linendraper named 
Southey. He came of a respectable yeoman 
family which had been settled at Wellington 
in Somersetshire, and his grandfather had 
joined the standard of Monmouth and 
narrowly escaped a trial before Jeffreys. This 
worthy man being born in quieter times, was 
sent as apprentice to a grocer in London; and 


BIRTHPLACE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY AT BRISTOL. 


More came up from the boarding school at 
Bristol, kept by her sisters and herself, to 
stay with David Garrick (who just then had 
the gout, by the way), and to take tea with 
Mrs. Montague, to see the great Dr. Johnson, 
and in short to make her first acquainance 
with London Society ; when Gainsborough 
left the neighbouring city of Bath to establish 
himself at Schomberg House (now the War 
Office) in Pall Mall; and when poor Gold- 
smith passed away from this work-a-day 
world he had found so full of trouble—there 


it is said that after he had been there some 
years, a country lad passed the door with a 
hare in his hand, and the sight awakening 
associations akin to those of Wordsworth’s 
“Susan,” the young man resolved not to fix 
his lot so far from the paternal fields. 

Be this as it may, we know that he became 
a draper in Bristol, surmounted his shop with 
the sign of the hare, had it painted upon the 
window on each side the door, and engraved 
on his bills. 

Whatever may have been the merits .of 
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Southey’s father, there is not much to be told 
about him. We learn he read nothing but 
the Bristol Journal, and a small glass cup- 
board in the back parlour held the wine- 
glasses and all the library ; certainly he did 
not thrive as a tradesman, and became ulti- 
mately a bankrupt. More is to be gleaned 
about the mother, of whom the poet speaks 
in terms of the greatest admiration and affec- 
tion; she also was bred amongst the yeomanry. 
Her maiden name was Hill, and she claimed 
to have some connection with the family of 
John Locke (himself a Somersetshire man). 
Her people had lived for many generations 
near Clifton, on a small possession which there 
is good reason to suppose is described in Zhe 
Doctor, in that pleasing picture of an old 
English abode which “ you entered between 
2 yew trees clipt to the fashion of two pawns. 
There were hollyhocks and sunflowers dis- 
playing themselves above the wall; roses and 
sweet-peas under the windows, and the ever- 
lasting-pea climbing the porch. The rest of 
the garden lay behind the house, partly on 
the slope of the hill; and in a sheltered spot 
under the crag, open to the south, were six 
beehives, which made the family perfectly 
independent of West India produce . . . Tea 
was in those days as little known as potatoes,” 
and so on. And then follows a still more 
delightful “interior,” to read which is like 
looking into the peaceful home of the Vicar 
of Wakefield and Mrs. Primrose. 

But we must return to a noisy commercial 
street in Bristol, where in an old-fashioned 
gabled house, known, as we have seen, by 
sign of the Hare, and in later days by 
that of the Golden Key, Robert Southey 
was born on the 12th of August, 1774, 
three years after the Wizard of the North. 
He was the second of a family of seven 
or eight children, two only of whom be- 
side himself seem to have grown up, one to 
become an officer in the army, the other a 
physician in London. Amongst the volu- 
minous writings of the Laureate is his own 
life and correspondence, wherein the man, 
“the Pantisocrat, the enthusiast, the self- 
opiniated” High Tory, is depicted. In these 
volumes, as some one has said, he sits before 
a glass and paints himself. Besides this picture 
by his own hand, there are so many contempo- 
rary portraits of Southey that it is quite super- 
fluous to attempt to add anything to them. 





His failings have often been held up before 
the public gaze; his virtues (and they were 
many and great, far eclipsing his short- 
comings) were equally well known.: Every 
step in his career is shown, from the days 
when he was caned at Mill Hill, at a day- 
school kept by a Mr. Foote, a dissenting 
minister—a circumstance which may have had 
something to do with his hatred of dissent— 
on through the time when with his school- 
fellows he washed in the little stream which 
ran through the grounds of the dilapidated 
old mansion at Corston which is described 
in the Retrospect, and was innocent of any 
other cleansing; and then going to another 
extreme, was sent to his aunt Tyler’s, where 
we may be sure he was well combed and 
brushed, for this good lady, who resided at 
Bath, had two ruling passions, one for clean- 
liness, and the other for orders for the theatre. 
Touching the former peculiarity, Southey tells 
us that “Dust, visible or invisible, was the 
plague of her life. I have seen her order 
the tea-kettle to be emptied and refilled 
because some one had passed across the 
hearth. She had a cup buried for six weeks 
to purify it from the lips of one whom she 
accounted unclean; all who were not her 
favourites were included in that class. I 
never saw her more annoyed than on one 
occasion when a man who called upon busi- 
ness seated himself in her own chair: how the 
cushion was ever again to be rendered fit 
for her use she knew not.” 

The details of his expulsion from West- 
minster School for writing Zhe lagellant,; his 
entry at Baliol in 1793, being then a repub- 
lican of the reddest dye; his meeting with 
Coleridge when visiting Burnett, an acquaint- 
ance which was to give rise to the Utopian 
dream of “ Asphetism or Pantisocracy.” 

Howfar from these visions were the ultimate 
views of the High Tory whom Macaulay as- 
sailed, and who was destined to become a 
leading contributor to the Quarterly, and Poet 
Laureate, is part of the history of English 
literature, and must not be further dwelt upon. 
Nor shall the story now be retold of the long, 
laborious, honourable life of this typical “man 
of letters,” the literary man by profession. 
The friend of Scott, of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge and Landor, needs no further tribute 
from any lover of books. 

After two-and-forty years of marriage 
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Southey lost his wife, than whom, to quote 
his own words, “a more affectionate and 
devoted wife no man was ever blessed 
with.” Her last days were overshadowed by 
the terrible cloud of the loss of reason, and 
the gloom of this dread malady soon after 
fell upon him. We cannot close this slight 
sketch without the tribute of a passing sigh 
at the melancholy end of the venerable writer, 
“shaken at the root,” “ losing his way in well- 
known places,” mechanically moving about 
his books and murmuring as he put them by, 


Memory, memory, where art thou gone ? 


In March, 1843, the conflict was over, and 
with his wife, Edith, and four of his children, 
he lies buried in the lonely graveyard of 
Crosthwaite Church, where Skiddaw looks 
down on Derwentwater. Thirty years before 
it came to be his last resting-place he had 
described the spot “as open to the breath of 
heaven as if it were a Druids’ place of meet- 
ing.” 

“Bristol, more truly Brightston,” says 
Fuller, “is dzégh¢ in the situation thereof, 
conspicuous on the rising of a hill; bright in 
the buildings fair and firm; bright in the 
streets, so cleanly kept as if scoured, where 
no carts but sledges are used; but chiefly 
bright for the inhabitants thereof, having bred 
sO many eminent persons.” 

Formerly Bristol was rich in medizval do- 
mestic architecture, but few examples now 
survive. Wine Street or Winch Street once, 
no doubt, was full of them, now it is almost 
completely modernized. The birthplace of 
Southey, however, we are assured, has under- 
gone but little change, and our illustration 
gives a fair idea of its present appearance. 

The spire seen close by is that of Christ 
Church, formerly known as Holy Trinity, and 
the seat of a guild of very remote antiquity 
known’ as the “ Callendaries,” a body of 
clerks and laymen pledged to convert Turks, 
Jews, and infidels, as well as to guard the 
archives of the city and other literary treasures, 
etc., a foundation which may be compared 
with that of the Rolls in Chancery Lane. 

Bristol folk are not unmindful of the fame 
of their gifted townsman, and in the choir of 
the Cathedral is a very fine bust of Southey 
by Baily, himself a Bristol man. 

J. J. Fosrerr. 


Beatrice Cenc. 


By RIcHARD DAVEY. 
—_——=>——__— 
Part II. 


AROM the account given in the first 
i} paper of Signor Francesco Cenci, 
it is to be concluded that such 
a father was not likely to have 
exemplary children. Of course his sons 
and daughters must have seen many of the 
iniquities he practised, have witnessed his 
brutal treatment of his servants, and have 
overheard the family and attendants talking 
about his innumerable trials, fines, and im- 
prisonments. Still it does not seem that he 
neglected his children, and we shall see in 
the sequel that he was extremely strict with 
regard to the conduct of his wife and 
daughters. 

Giacomo Cenci was the eldest son, and as 
long as his mother lived he shared her influ- 
ence over his father. But after her death he 
offended Francesco by clandestinely marrying 
a woman of inferior rank. It seems that his 
father allowed him 30 crowns a month, and 
that he spent about 60. He was often in debt, 
for we find his father suing him for the follow- 
ing amounts, which he owed in March, 1587: 
“80 crowns to two men of Asserizo; 15 
crowns entrusted to him to pay for his sister’s 
schooling for one month, which he never 
paid ; 22 crowns, which he owed a priest of 
Aquila; 34 crowns owing to a person whom 
decency forbids us to mention ; 11 crowns to 
the shoemaker; 100 crowns, which he ob- 
tained for some tapestries stolen from his 
father’s wardrobe and pawned.” All these 
debts he takes upon himself to pay off within 
the year. But when his father was in prison 
in 1594, and he assumed the temporary 
administration of the family affairs, he con- 
trived to spend about three times as much as 
he ought to have done, and to have landed 
himself in the hands of no less than thirty 
Jewish money-lenders, and had to write to 
the Pope to assist him out of his difficulties. 
Meantime his father turned against him, and 
even went so far as to accuse him of threaten- 
ing to murder him—a threat afterwards carried 
into effect, as all the world knows. A “druda” 
of Cenci ere, a certain Secondina, accused 
him openly of having tried to poison hermaster. 
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There was, as usual with this amiable 
family, a trial in consequence of this accusa- 
tion ; but it ended in smoke, and Giacomo 
was liberated without ever having a fine to 
pay. Still, the mere fact that such a charge 
was brought against him by his father, is 
proof of what kind of young man he was; 
and, moreover, he afterwards confessed that 
he forged a note for 13,000 crowns, in his 
father’s name, and got the money, which he 
used for his own purposes. 

Christofero Cenci, the second son, was no 
better than the eldest. He also was “tried” 
several times for beating his servants. He 
was murdered in 1598, under peculiar and 
rather romantic circumstances. Of this crime 
we have the following account, given by a 
certain Ottavio Pelli, of Mantua, his servant. 
I must not neglect to mention that Christo- 
fero’s mistress was a handsome woman of the 
people, a Trasterverina, who was married to 
a fisherman. She had, however, another 
lover, named Paolo Bruno Corso, and this 
fellow murdered Christofero. But Ottavio 
Pelli shall himself narrate the event. 

“T am the servant of Christofero Cenci— 
I have been with him a year; but during the 
late war against Ferrara I left his service, and 
only returned this past holy week. I was 
arrested last night in the house of the head 
of the Police of Rome (éarge/lo), when I 
went with Signor Santa Croce (uncle to 
Christofero), to fetch assistance, and to recog- 
nise the body of the Signor Christofero, my 
master, who had been killed in the Pescheria. 
About Ave Maria time a certain Flaminia 
came to my master and asked him to follow 
her home. He said he would do so, and 
then called me. My master took upa sword 
and dagger, and bid me come along, saying: 
‘Flaminia has brought me news of great good 
sport.’ When we got down by the Trasteveri, 
he wanted to go on to the Isle of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and told me to stop when I was 
in a narrow lane, whilst he went to see his 
lady love, who is very fair (de//a molto). I 
sat down where I was, and fell asleep on the 
steps of a church. By-and-by I woke up with 
a terrible start, for there was an awful noise 
in the street. I saw people coming along 
with swords drawn ; one of them had a long, 
long beard. I ran as fast as I could towards 
the Pescheria, and there saw my master on 





the ground, who was wounded and moaning 
piteously. I said to him: ‘Sir, it is I? and 
I helped him to rise, and sat him down on a 
stone by the roadside. I then ran home, and 
told Signor Bernardo Cenci what had hap- 
pened, and he called up his brother Giacomo. 
We got a chair between us, and with it went 
where the Signor Christofero had been left. 
Near by him we found Signor Xpfaro his 
friend, also wounded. Signor Giacomo ad- 
vised us not to remove his brother from where 
he was, but to call the sdirri (police). This 
was done, and we had my master taken to 
Monte Giordano, and there he died.” 

The author of the crime was Paolo Bruno 
Corsi, and his motive jealousy. 

A letter, still extant, and dated 16th July, 
1599, addressed by Virginia Bruni, the assas- 
sin’s mother, to Pope Clement VIII., proves 
that Bruni was not executed for the murder 
of the Signor Christofero, but simply banished. 
In this document the Signora Bruni begs the 
Pope to permit her son to return to Rome. 
Giacomo Cenci and his brother Bernardo 
also seconded her in obtaining her son’s 
pardon, and from this fact it is presumable 
that he probably did not intend to kill 
Christofero, but wounded him fatally but 
accidentally in the heat of a quarrel. The 
above facts, I think, clearly demonstrate that 
Christofero Cenci was not murdered by his 
father, as Shelley would have us imagine that 
he was. 

Of all the children of Francesco Cenci, 
however, Rocco was the most detestable, 
turbulent, and in every way iniquitous. His 
life, after he was eighteen, was a series of law- 
suits, arrestations and troubles, brought on 
himself by his persistent ill-conduct. As a 
sample of his practical jokes, the following 
will suffice. On 22nd July, 1592, he was 
arrested and brought before the Judge for 
disturbing the peace of Bastiano de San 
Severino, who made this statement anent the 
matter. 

“Sir Judge, you must know that between 
three and four o’clock in the morning, whilst 
I and my family were in bed, and only my 
daughter Terenzia was up and in her shift, 
sitting in a chair because it was very warm, 
we were alarmed by hearing an awful noise in 
the street. This was made by Signor Rocco 
and his servant Negroponti, who, with drawn 
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swords, and in their shirts, were dancing in 
front of my house like mad people.” 

On August 2nd, 1592, this amiable young 
man was tried for throwing stones at, and 
otherwise maltreating, some poor fishermen. 
One of these inoffensive men was danger- 
ously wounded in the head. Rocco in de- 
fence said he simply did this for a joke. 
The judge, however, did not see the matter 
in this flippant light, and the Signor Rocco 
was banished for three years to Padua, and 
had 25,000 crowns to pay by way of a fine. 
He was not long absent ere we find him 
addressing letters to the Governor of Rome, 
begging to be allowed to return. He re- 
mained, however, where he was until his 
sentence was completed. When, however, 
he did come home, he had not been in his 
father’s house many weeks before he was 
accused of stealing “four pieces of silk stuff, 
a priest’s dress, four or five waistcoats, four 
cushions, a silver chafing-dish, eleven pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and some hangings.” It ap- 
pears from the evidence, still extant, that he 
was helped in this enterprise by his cousin 
Monsignore Querra. Be this as it may, the 
trial which ensued brings the famous Beatrice 
for the first time on the scene. In the 
evidence we find these statements. 

ANTONINA CENCI, sworn: “I am the 
eldest daughter of Signore Francesco Cenci, 
and sister to Rocco. All I know about this 
matter is that my brother Rocco slept at 
home, and that in the morning my sister 
Beatrice found he had taken from the great 
wardrobe various articles.” (The list has al- 
ready been given.) 

BEATRICE CENCI, sworn: “I am the 
youngest daughter of Signore Francesco 
Cenci. I know that Signore Rocco, my 
brother, has taken from the wardrobe certain 
articles, and that he and Monsignore Querra 
have between them made away with these 
valuables. I have heard said about the 
house that a hat belonging to Monsignore 
Querra was found in my brother’s room.” 

Monsignore Mario Querra was afterwards 
examined before the Cardinal Montalto. He 
denied having anything to do with the matter, 
and proved an a/ibi by swearing that he spent 
the evening with Giacomo Cenci. He 
with great semblance of truth contradicted 
Beatrice’s assertion about his having left his 
VOL, XIII. 





hat behind him by saying: “It does not seem 
very likely that I should go home to the other 
end of the city at that hour of the morning 
without my hat.” This trial ended satisfac- 
torily for Rocco, through lack of evidence. 

On March 11th, 1595, Rocco was found 
dead in the street. The medical certificate 
shows “that the body was that of a healthy, 
beardless youth (giovane imberbe) of twenty. 
The wound penetrated to the brain through 
the right eye.” 

The motive of his murder was almost 
identical with that of his brother Christofero, 
only we have Monsignore Querra mixed up 
in the matter, and in disguise. 

From contemporary evidence it appears 
that Rocco had for bosom friend a certain 
Signore Amilcare Pitigliano, and that in the 
company of Querra, disguised for the purpose, 
the three led a fast life about Rome. There 
was, however, at last a love affair, of a rather 
more serious kind than usual, and Rocco got 
jealous of Amilcare. They quarrelled, fought, 
and Rocco was killed, just as his brother 
Christofero had been a short time previous. 
Amilcare escaped, and joining the army of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, perished gal- 
lantly at the Battle of Scio. Rocco, young 
as he was, left an illegitimate daughter, who 
is mentioned in his brother Bernardo’s will. 

The other two brothers Cenci, were Ber- 
nardo, who figures conspicuously in the tragic 
event which has rendered his sister’s name 
so celebrated; and Paul, who was deformed, 
and died at the age of fifteen, during the 
great trial of his stepmother, brother, and 
sister, for the murder of his father. 

According to the legend we have hitherto 
been led to believe that Rocco and Christo- 
fero were assassinated by their father’s orders. 
As there is no reason whatever to doubt the 
authenticity of the documents, from whence 
the foregoing facts have been extracted, it is 
obvious that this accusation is false. More- 
over, the “legend”—as I call the hitherto 
published accounts of this tragic drama, 
founded upon the popular versions of the 
affair—the legend declares that “When the 
bodies of his sons were brought to the family 
chapel for burial, the Signor Francesco re- 
fused to pay the funeral expenses. The 
Santa Croce family did so, and then Fran- 
cesco, in joy at having lost his children, re- 
K 
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stored the chapel, because it rose over the 
bodies of his detested offspring.” All this is 
mere nonsense, Cenci restored, according 
to the archives of the Church of San 
Tomaso-a-Cenci, the sacred edifice in 1576; 
and Christofero was murdered in 1598, and 
Rocco in 1595. ‘There is nothing like 
documentary evidence,” says Miss Genevieve 
Ward in her fine information of Stephanie 
de Morihvart; “those who run may read;” 
and so may those who like to go to Rome 
and examine the mass of papers contained in 
the Atti Nottarilli, or notaries’ registers of that 
eternal city, and see for themselves that all I 
have written is perfectly true. There are the 
shorthand notes, and the full accounts of the 
various trials, the receipts for expenses, and 
the wills of all the people concerned in this 
only too notorious history. 

I have at last reached that stage in my 
narrative where I can introduce my heroine 
and her stepmother. We have seen what the 
male Cencis were worth; now let us turn 
to the women. First of all, the Signora 
Lucrezia. She was the widow of a man 
named Velli, and by him the mother of three 
daughters. Her marriage with Cenci took 


place in the Church of Santo Maria di 
Trastevere, on the night of November 27th, 


1595. Sheseems to have been middle-aged, 
handsome, but very stout. Her character was 
mild and weak. She was her stepdaughter’s 
victim in the murder of her detestable hus- 
band, and, from her own evidence, appears to 
have hesitated a great deal before giving her 
consent to the committal of that awful crime. 

The oft-repeated story that Cenci’s eldest 
daughter, Antonina (the legend calls her Mar- 
gherita), addressed memorials to the Pope 
against her father, in which she accused him 
of abominable intentions, is entirely fictitious. 
She was married when very young to Signor 
Lutio Savelli, and her father gave her 20,000 
crowns dower. There are some very curious 
records extant of her bridal expenses. Inthe 
account book of Maria, the Major-domo of 
Francesco Cenci, we find the following entries : 
“Expenses for the going and coming of the 
Signora Antonina Cenci to and from Rignano, 
during the days of her marriage, for a carriage 
and horses, 20 crowns. November 4th, 1594: 
To the Signora Antonina, paid 40 pence for 
two dolls to give the little girl of her future 


husband, Signor Lutio (he was a widower); 
30 pence to the head-dresser for arranging 
the Signora Antonina’s hair; 40 pence for 
flowers to put in her hair.” The bridegroom’s 
sister, Sofonisba Savelli Strozzi, writes affec- 
tionately of her sister-in-law as a “ pretty girl, 
of pleasing manners. She is tall, rather stout, 
and handsome, with a very white skin,” 
Antonina died in childbirth in 1598, a year 
before the murder of her father. Her brother 
tried to recover her dower, and even wrote to 
Clement VIII. about it. 

BEATRICE CENCI was born February 12th, 
1577. Herbirth is thus entered in the parish 
register of San Lorenzo, in Damaso: “Feb. 12, 
1577, Beatrice, daughter of Signor Francesco 
Cenci, and of Ersilia Santa Croce, his wife.” 
Thus it is easy enough to prove that Shelley’s 
sixteen-year-old heroine was over twenty-one 
when she perished on the scaffold in 1598. 
All we know of her early life is that she was 
educated in the Convent of Montecitorio, 
and that she figured in her brother Rocco’s 
trial for theft, wherein she gave evidence 
against Monsignore Querra—the man who 
the novelist asserts, was her lover. He was 
nothing of the sort, and there is proof that 
she did not like him, for she added to her 
already quoted testimony: “I say and I think 
Monsignore Querra stole the articles missing 
from the wardrobe, and I believe he insti- 
gated my brother Rocco to commit this 
crime.” Surely if he was her lover, she 
would not thus have spoken of him. I shall 
not here enter into details concerning her 
personal appearance, for I shall have a good 
deal to say about it when we come to discuss 
the authenticity of the popular and often- 
copied portrait. 

Mario Querra—the “young and beautiful 
lover” of the legends—was the son of 
Beatrice’s grandaunt, her grandmother Bea- 
trice Aribis’s sister Lucrezia. He was in 
1599 forty years of age, corpulent, red-haired, 
and plain. When arrested for his share in 
Francesco Cenci’s murder, he was thus de- 
scribed in the Police Register: “ Mario 
Querra, a man of middle size, red-haired, 
about forty or over.” It appears that he was 
in orders, and a Monsignore in the employ 
of the Cardinal Montalto. Of him and his - 
deeds and misdeeds, more anon. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Cinpublished Letters from Dr. 
CHallis to Wr. J. ECllis. 


CoMMUNICATED BY GEORGE CLINCH. 
—<>_—_—_ 


|HEN Dr. Wallis, the celebrated 
} mathematician and decipherer, was 
offered the deanery of Hereford, 
he declined the honour on account 
of his advanced age; but he asked preferment 
for his son-in-law, Mr. Blencowe, who in 1675 
had married his eldest daughter. Dr. Wallis’s 
request was not unheeded, and Mr. (after- 
wards Sir John) Blencowe by rapid strides 
was promoted to be a Baron of the Exchequer, 
and a Justice of the King’s Bench. Dr. Wallis 
died in 1703, and was succeeded as decipherer 
to the Government by his grandson Mr. 
William Blencowe, third son of Sir John 
Blencowe. Both letters given below were 
addressed, as will be seen, to John Ellis,* 
Esq., Under-Secretary of State. They are 
now preserved among the Ellis Paperst in 
the British Museum. 


Oxford, Apr. 30, 1700. 
“SIR, 

“T humbly thank you for yours of 
Apr. 27, which I received yesterday. (I 
should have had it, the night before, if our 
Post-master here, had been as carefull as he 
ought; & I might have answered it a day 
sooner.) The contents of my letter to Hann- 
over (therein mentioned) was an Answer to 
one from Mr. Leibnitz; wherein he had 
signified, That a generous Prince (meaning, 
I presume, the Elector of Hannover,) was 
willing to send hither some youngman, whom 
I might instruct in the Art of Deciphering 
(that it might not dy with me,) desiring me 
to signify, on what terms I would undertake 
it. To which my Answer was; First, that, 
to make this generally known abroad, might 
as well be a publicks Prejudice, as a con- 
venience ; for it would prejudice the way of 
secret correspondence, which, in affairs of 
State, is oft necessary: Secondly, that our 


* An account of Mr. Ellis may be found in the in- 
troduction to the letters of Dean Prideaux, printed by 
the Camden Society in 1875, pp. vi-viii. 

+ Additional Manuscripts 28,927, fols. 115, 151. 


own Prince having thought fit to make use of 
me herein, (and might think fit to have this 
skill continued at home,) I did not think it 
proper to do ought of this nature, without his 
privity and permission. This I thought not 
amiss to represent. What I am to say further, 
I am willing to be directed. 
“Tam, S, 
“Your very humble servant, 


fkr WB's. 


Addressed, 
“ For Mr. John Ellis, at the 
“ Secretaries Office in 
“© White-hall.” 


‘* Oxford, Sept. 26, 1702. 
‘6 SIR, 

“T have received yours of Sept. 18, 
with the Cipher inclosed. Myself and Mr. 
Blencowe have bestowed true pains upon it 
ever since; but with no great success. It is 
an hard Cipher, and not much of it. You 
would do us a great kindness if you could 
send us some more of the same Cipher; that 
we might have a sufficient quantity in pro- 
portion to the difficulty. For, as it is, 


(except some few numbers,) most of the rest 
come scarce oftener than Once or Twice; 


and very many not at all. In so much that, 
if sometimes we chance to make a true con- 
jecture, there is not enough to justify it, so 
as to confide in it. However, we shall yet 
imploy more pains upon it, but cannot pro- 
mise you any great success, unless we had 
more of it. Iam, 
6c S, 
“Your very humble servant, 


fakin. Wd aLs 


Addressed, 
** For John Ellis, Esqr. at the 
** Secretaries Office in 
** White-hall,” 
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A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by J. A. H. Murray, LL.D. Part IL, 
Ant—Batten. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 


INCE the appearance of the first Part of 
this noble work, the great approbation 
which greeted it has aided the desire of 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press and 
others concerned to lessen the difficulties 

in the way of its preparation, and so to shorten the 
interval between the publication of Parts. Dr. 
Murray has been transplanted to Oxford, his staff has 
been much enlarged, and other arrangements made 
for his assistance or relief: so that the publishers hope 
that every six months may see the issue of a Part. It 
is computed that at this rate the work may be 
finished in eleven years. Within the bounds of possi- 
bility this is a consummation to be wished; only 
those who know the enormous labour involved, ever 
recurrent and irregular, and the strenuous care over 
all conscientiously exercised by the editor, will be 
inclined to hope that the counsels of ‘‘ most haste, 
worst speed ” may not prevail. 

The second Part fully justifies the promise of the 
first. The concluding portion of 4 embraced 
several important articles, such as those on the 
prefixes Ante-, Anti-, and Arch-, with their com- 
pounds (which occupy a total of sixty-nine columns, 
of which forty-two are devoted to Aztz-); while four 
of our smaller words—as, at, ask, art—have presented 
the tough ‘‘ problem of working out the multitudinous 
ramifications of meaning in such words, and of deter- 
mining their mutual relationships.” The remarkable 
article on as is an example of a thoroughness of 
treatment never experienced by that little word 
before. Beginning with a lucid exposition of the 
early forms, early use, and the changes in both, the 
historic usages, obsolete and modern, are considered 
under the three main analytical heads: in A main, 
and B subordinate sentences, C in phrases ; several 
subdivisions follow sometimes even to the third 
degree, to such an astonishing variety of service has 
the word been pressed, amounting to forty-one uses, 
besides subordinate shades of some of these. Here 
indeed is true grammar exemplified. Ask possesses 
a most interesting history in twenty-five senses. 
Peculiar difficulties presented themselves with regard 
to many of the words in Aa, some of which are, says 
Dr. Murray, ‘‘ etymologically the most obscure in the 
language.” Great research has been expended over 
them, and the exact state of present knowledge in 
each case is stated; ‘*but of most of these, the 
actual origin is probably lost for ever; and we must 
remain content with a knowledge of their history 
within the language itself.” The certainty of these 
facts is, again, one which would probably be antici- 
pated by the anthropological student, who finds such 
losses frequently confronting him. ar, basin, and 
basket are thus of unknown ultimate origin; dat, 
band, and bail, are examples in which several words 
of differing origin have merged in one, though 
possessing, as might be expected, a multitude of 


meanings. The articles on these, also that on dade, 
among many others, are full of suggestive informa- 
tion and historical surprises. 

To the antiquary and the ‘Querist,” in every 
subject, the Dictionary is simply invaluable, a mine 
of ** notes,” each one of which, if not sufficient in itself, 
or even if its correctness be doubted (for nothing is 
infallible, in spite of utmost precaution), may serve as 
a firm starting-point for further research. For it 
must be remembered, not only the dates, but full 
references accompany every extract. It is difficult to 
make choice among such riches; but articles like 
apothecary, apple, aspic, assoil, balk, balance, baron, 
evidence the stores of curious and concise information 
gathered together in these pages ; quite irrespective of 
the aspects of the words themselves. There are 
many special points of language-interest brought out 
in this Part II., but it is the side of the work of value 
to antiquaries and historians to which we wish to 
draw particular attention. : 

The total number of words explained in this Part is 
9,155, to 7,043 of which a separate article each is 
devoted. The letter 4 in all contains 15,123 words, 
of which 12,183 are main words, about 284 per cent. 
of these being obsolete, and but 44 per cent. foreign 
or imperfectly naturalized. With these results 
obtained, it is now estimated that the whole Dic- 
tionary will have to take account of upwards of 
240,000 words—truly a vast arsenal. 

We must not forget to speak of the useful ‘* Concise 
Key ” of the chief abbreviations, and to the pronunci- 
ation made use of in the work, which has been 
printed on a slip of stiff paper, loose, and enclosed in 
this Part ; a practical aid to memory almost essential 
where so many signs are necessarily employed. 


The Wanderings of Plants and Animals from their 
First Home. By VicToR HEHN. Edited by 
J. S. Stallybrass. (London: Sonnenschein and 
Co., 1885.) 8vo., pp. xiii-523. 

To the student of early man the question of the 
geography of plants and animals has long been of 
very great interest, and many of us know well the 
articles by Mr. I. Crawfurd on ‘‘The Migration of 
Cultivated Plants in reference to Ethnology,” which 
appeared some time ago in the publication of the 
Ethnological Society of London. But to have Dr. 
Hehn’s work, well translated, well indexed, well 
printed and tastefully got up, is a boon that will not 
be long before it is recognised, as it so well deserves 
to be. Dr. Hehn holds that Europe owes much more 
to Asia than many are inclined to admit; and his 
researches in this respect are particularly interesting 
and valuable, bearing, as they do, upon the question 
of the home of Aryan civilization, which is now being 
claimed for Europe. Dr. Hehn is inclined to place 
the status of the Aryan, when he entered Europe, at 
2. lower stage of civilization than the builders of the 
iake-dwellings in Switzerland, and to think that these 
lake-dwellers were themselves Aryans whohad preceded 
the main stock. All these questions rise out of a 
scientific study of the botany and zoology of Europe, 
which proclaims that the flora of Southern Euro 
has been revolutionized under the hand of man, The 
author traces out how the reverence for certain plants 
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was due not so much to mere superstition, but to a 
higher sense of their value to man, and therefore of 
their symbolization of a higher type of life. 

With such subjects before the reader no one can lay 
down this book without being thoroughly fascinated, 
presenting, as it does, such an external aspect of man’s 
history in Europe. Dr. Hehn is essentially historical 
in his methods, and he turns back to that wonderful 
Semitic race in Palestine to account for much of the 
progress which Aryan Europe was able to make. It 
would be impossible in the limited space at our com- 
mand to give an adequate idea of the extent and 
importance of the subjects dealt with in this work, 
but it does not want argument to prove that the 
domestication of plants and animals that are now so 
familiar to us has a history which must deal with 
some of the most cherished ideas of early man, which 
must unravel some of the unsettled problems of early 
history, which must in many ways appeal to almost 
every class of student, and certainly to every lover of 
plant and animal life. Man is so apt to think of his 
own doings that he readily forgets how much he has 
been helped by nature, and his adaptation of the 
creatures of nature ; how much the horse, dog, ass, 
goat, and latterly the cat, have helped him on his way 
to civilization ; how much he owes to the cultivation 
of the fig, olive, and other plants. 

Legend, myth, philology, history, poetry, arche- 
ology, and science are called into action in tracing 
out the many sections of Dr. Hehn’s book, and we 
lay it down with a regret that does not often come to 
the reviewer of antiquarian works. It is replete with 
learning and research, and is in every way worthy of 
the subject. 





Newton: his Friend: and his Niece. By the late 
Aucustus DE Morcan. Edited by his wife, 
and by his pupil, ARTHUR COWPER RANYARD. 
(London: Elliot Stock, 1885.) 8vo. 


The literary world is greatly indebted to Mrs. De 
Morgan and Mr. Ranyard for producing this interest- 
ing volume. Professor De Morgan was so delightful 
a writer that we should be glad to have every word 
he wrote in type; for instance, there are a large 
number of MS. notes in his books now at the 
University of London, which might be made to form 
a valuable volume of marginalia. The present work 
is enlarged from an article written in 1858 for the 
Companion to the Almanac, but not published. The 
friend is, as will at once be seen, Charles Montague, 
Earl of Halifax, and the niece Catherine Barton, 
afterwards Mrs. Conduitt. 

Voltaire wrote in 1765, ‘‘I thought in my youth 
that Newton made his fortune by merit. No such 
thing. Isaac Newton had a very charming niece, 
Madame Conduitt, who made a conquest of the 
Minister Halifax. Fluxions and gravitation would 
have been of no use without a pretty niece.” Mrs. 
Manley in her AZemozrs represented Catherine Barton 
as the mistress of Halifax, and Halifax is then made 
to say that he had got her parent (relation) a good 
post for connivance. ‘‘ These two bits of scandal, 
coupled with Halifax’s will—in which the bequest to 
the lady is made as a token of the sincere love, affec- 





tion, and esteem I have long had for her person, and 
as a small recompense for the pleasure and happiness 
I have had in her conversation—give a bad impression. 
These words were so strange that, although the im- 
putation can scarcely be said to have affected Newton’s 
good name, his biographers thought it best to ignore 
the matter altogether.” De Morgan, with more faith, 
tried to get to the bottom of it. There can be little 
doubt that Catherine Barton lived with Lord Halifax, 
and among the mass of the world was reputed his 
mistress. She was, however, always well thought of 
by respectable friends, and De Morgan supposed that 
there must have been a private marriage. He gives 
his reasons for supposing that Halifax would object 
to his marriage being known in the gay world. The 
theory became a certainty to the author’s mind, when 
in 1856 Mr. Libri showed him an autograph letter, 
dated May 23, 1715, from Sir Isaac Newton to his 
relation Sir John Newton, in which occurs this passage : 
‘*The concern I am in for the loss of my Lord 
Halifax, and the circumstances in which I stand 
related to his family, will not suffer me to go abroad 
till his funeral is over.” Certainly one cannot well 
imagine a man like Newton writing thus, if his niece 
were Halifax’s mistress. De Morgan’s case therefore 
is a very good one, but we are not prepared to say it 
is quite conclusive, 

In writing out his main proposition, De Morgan 
gives a large amount of interesting detail on various 
matters, such as Swift’s friendship for Mrs. Conduitt, 
the marriage laws, etc. One point brought out is 
well worthy of attention. The author writes, “‘To 
us it has always been a matter of regret that Newton 
accepted office under the Crown. Sir D. Brewster 
thinks otherwise . . . . If after having piloted the 
country safely through the very difficult, and as some 
thought impossible operation on the coinage, he had 
returned to the University with a handsome pension, 
and his mind free to make up again to the ‘ litigious 
lady,’ he would, to use his own words, have taken 
another pull at the moon... . Had Newton re- 
mained at his post coining nothing but ideas, then 
mathematical science might have gained a century of 
advance.” We have arrived at the same conclusion 
from different considerations. If we compare the 
portraits of Newton, when he was composing the 
Frincipia, with those taken after he became Master 
of the Mint, we shall see a wondrous difference. In 
the first there is all the fire of genius, but in the latter 
we see little but the stately official. 





Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Vol. II., 
Part I. (London : Longmans, 1885.) 8vo., pp. 203. 


This part contains a learned and elaborate article 
by that veteran worker, Dr. Hyde Clarke, ‘‘On the 
Legend of Atlantis in reference to Protohistoric Com- 
munication with America,” and we need scarcely say 
that Dr. Clarke has much to say that is valuable and 
interesting. Mr. Flood investigates with considerable 
skill the story of Prince Henry of Monmouth and 
Chief Justice Gascoign. Miss Frere contributes a 
biographical sketch of Sir Bartle Frere—-a specimen 
of work which we are heartily glad to see that the 
Historical Society is promoting. 
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The Art of the Old English Potter. By L. M. SOLON. 
Second edition. (London: Bemrose and Sons, 
1885.) 8vo., pp. xxiv-269. 

We owe it to the enterprise and taste of a foreigner 
that this book has been so opportunely written, and 
now for the second time published. It is in every 
way a most interesting and valuable account, by a 
genuine lover of the art itself, of what English potters 
have done in the past, and hence, we would add, are 
capable of again doing. Just at this time, we believe, 
English pottery competes favourably with Continental ; 


SALT-GLAZE WITH ELERS ORNAMENTS. 


and, indeed, there seems no reason why this should 
not be so to a greater extent as time progresses. 

From the earliest days the British potter has been 
working. The early British urn, found in barrows 
and tumuli, is not devoid of much rude grace and 
skilful workmanship, and the making of a coarse sort 
of ware, such as this, has never been discontinued in 
England. Mr. Solon thinks that ‘‘one day it may 
be made evident that one or more of the little pot- 
works, standing at present in some out-of-the-way 





RALPH SHAW WARE, 


spot, has never seen the fires of its kilns extinguished 
since it was occupied by a Roman potter.” This may 
perhaps be so, but times have intervened which have 
seen the art at a very low ebb. The great question to 
determine is, at what periods did the use of earthen 
vessels become more general among all classes? The 
evidence of one great national era, the Norman, seems 
to suggest that pottery was much too fragile for the 
rough days of Norman rule. Most frequently cups 
were made of horn, glass, metal, ashwood ; jugs of 
brass, pewter, or leather ; and trenchers of wood. 


But the influences of the monasteries, here as else- 
where, tended in the direction of peace and its.ac- 
companying developments. Jugs are preserved at 
Scarborough and Salisbury and at Lewes, made in 
the shape of mounted knights wearing the costume of 
thetwelfth century (see avée, p. 105). And when we come 
to the Tudor and Elizabethan times, there is evidence 
enough that pottery was in use, though there is nothing 
to show whether it was sufficiently general to be the 


NOTTINGHAM STONE WARE, 


product of a home manufacture. Mr. Solon leads us 
through the evidence of these early periods until he 
stands upon certain ground, the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when England seems to have 
awakened to a feeling of her inferiority, the potter 
everywhere being busy in trying all sorts of improve- 
ments. From this period onwards Mr. Solon proceeds 
to give a detail of the various kinds of ware made 
famous by different manufacturers, and the names of 
John Dwight, Francis Place, Thomas Astbury, Ralph 


EARLY TICKENHALL WARE, 


Shaw, John Mitchell, the two Wedgwoods, Thomas 
Wieldon, and others, come prominently forward, linked 
to the great centres of English pottery manufacture— 
Fulham, Nottingham, Staffordshire, Lambeth, Chelsea, 
and other places. Through the writings of Mr. 
Llewellynn Jewitt readers of the Antiqguary know how 
extensive is the interest attached to English pottery, 
and they will do well if they study Mr. Solon’s fasci- 
nating book, which has the merit of telling us all 
about not only the results, but the methods of manu- 
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facture—not only the places, but the men associated 
with the art of English pottery. 


The Genealogist: a Quarterly Magazine of Genea- 
logical, Antiquarian, Topographical, and Heraldic 


Research. 
SeELBy. Vol. ii. 
1885.) 8vo. 


The second volume of the new series of this im- 
portant journal is full of interest for antiquaries, and 
the subjects treated of are very varied. Besides ex- 
tracts from registers and many purely genealogical 
articles, there are others of a wider historical interest. 
Miss Constance E. B. Rye gives a list of Queen 
Elizabeth’s godchildren, and Mr. Vincent a trust- 
worthy account of the first Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Mr. Rendle’s account of Edward Alleyn is a capital 
statement in a convenient form of the information 
respecting the famous actor and founder of Dulwich 
College. The article is illustrated by a copy of 
Norden’s plan of the Bankside from his large map of 
London, and by a reproduction of the water-colour 
portrait of Alleyn in the possession of Dr. Carver, 
late head-master of the school. A ‘‘ Diary of Travel 
in 1647-8,” continued from the first volume, is inte- 
resting ; and special mention may also be made of 
the genealogical papers on the ‘‘ Family of Borlase,” 
by Mr. W. C. Borlase, M.P. Dr. Marshall, the 
original editor of the Genealogist, takes an interest in 
the new series, and supplies several valuable articles. 
The new ‘“‘ Peerage,” edited by G. E. C., extends 
from Antrim to Bandon. The editor refers to this 
important work in the preface as the back-bone of his 
magazine, and hopes that its merits will atone for the 
shortcomings of the other portions of the volume. 
We do not see that Mr. Selby has any cause to excuse 
the magazine itself, which is thoroughly well con- 
ducted ; but certainly this instalment of an historical 
peerage greatly adds to its permanent value. 


New Series. Edited by WALForD D. 
(London: George Bell and Sons, 





An Old Scots Brigade, being the History of Mackay’s 
Regiment, now Incorporated with the Royal Scots. 
By JoHN Mackay. (Edinburgh: W. Blackwood 
and Sons, 1885.) Small 8vo. 


Sir Donald Mackay, the first Lord Reay, raised 
his regiment of soldiers in 1626 for foreign service. 
He fought for the King of Denmark ; subsequently the 
regiment entered the service of Gustavus Adolphus. 
When the Thirty Years’ War came to an end, Lord 
Reay, who had sent 10,000 men to ‘‘the German 
wars,” had to bear the loss of his outlay, and to meet 
his debts had to sell his property. It will be seen 
from this that the book before us is something more 
than an account of a particular regiment. It is an 


interesting record of incidents in one of the most 
stirring periods of European history. The book is 
dedicated to the present Lord Reay, and contains in 
the appendix, besides a list of the officers of the 
regiment, some extracts from papers belonging to 
Lord Reay. One of them is the warrant given by 
Gustavus Adolphus, and dated 17th June, 1629, 


authorizing Lord Reay ‘‘to raise and equip a 
regiment of foreign soldiers.” 





The Chartulary of the Monastery of Lyminee, founded 
A.D. 633 by St. thelburga the Queen, incorporated 
with the Monastery of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
by St. Dunstan, A.D. 965. Translated and illus- 
trated, with the identification of the lands conveyed. 
By RoBERT C. JENKINS. (Folkestone: R. Goulden.) 
8vo., pp. 50. 

We have transcribed the title of this little book in 
full, because it fully describes its contents. Mr. Jenkins 
has presented us with a valuable and interesting 
specimen of local antiquarian work—work which is 
now recognised to be of the greatest worth to historical 
and archeological studies; and we have only one 
word of complaint to make, namely, that the sketch 
of the Domesday Manor might have been somewhat 
more instructive, judging by the conscientious labour 
bestowed upon the identification of the lands. 





The Bradford Antiquary. Part IV. January, 1886, 
(Bradford : H. Gaskarth.) 8vo., pp. 173-236. 
This is a specially interesting part. It contains 

papers of unusual value, such as those by Mr. Rayner 

on “ Pudsey in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries ;” 
by Mr. Lister on ‘‘ Ancient Charters ;” Mr. Empsalli, 

‘* Early Registers of Bradford Parish Church.” The 

survey of the Manor of Idle, A.D. 1584, is accompanied 

by a map; and this article is particularly interesting 
now that manor-rolls are becoming subjects of interest 
to the antiquary as they pass out of the sphere of the 
lawyer. There is also a map accompanying a con- 
veyance of land in Bradford, 1782; and for such 
papers as these two last especially, the Bradford 

Historical Society deserve the thanks of all investi- 

gators into the early history of English institutions. 

Local societies would do well to imitate the example 

set them in this instance, and we sincerely hope that 

further instalments will be forthcoming. 


SSS 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


—— 


Society of Antiquaries.—Jan. 14.—Mr. J. Evans, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
read a paper ‘‘On the Medieval Silver-Mounted 
Drinking Vessels called Mazers,” which was illustrated 
by almost every known example, thirty-four in 
number. 

Jan. 28.—-Mr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. 
—Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum exhibited the diamond 
signet of Queen Henrietta Maria, and read some 
remarks additional to his former paper on the subject. 
—Dr. Duka described and exhibited a heavy ivory 
anklet from Africa and a singular carved cup, of date 
1594, of rhinoceros horn.—The Rev. C..H. E. White 
communicated an account of a curious reliquary of 
very late Italian work.—The Rev. H. J. Cheales ex- 
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hibited and described a number of Roman and other 
remains found during the formation of the railway at 
Willoughby, Lincolnshire. 

Philological.—Jan. 22.—Rev. Prof. Skeat, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Dr. J. A. H. Murray made 
his yearly report on the progress of the Society’s 
Dictionary. 

British Archzological Association.—Jan. 2oth. 
—Mr. G. R. Wright in the chair.—A remarkable 
twelfth-century bronze figure of the Saviour crucified, 
evidently taken from the binding of a MS. or book, 
the eyes enamelled, and the head having a mural 
crown, was exhibited by Mr. C. Brent; two small 
portraits painted on copper, one dated 1583, by Mr. 
Rayson ; and a series of drawings of Moulton Church, 
Northants, by Mr. E. Law, showing the recently dis- 
covered window, apparently of Saxon date, over the 
arcade of the north aisle, which is of early thirteenth- 
century work, the window having existed previously 
in an older wall. Foundations have been met with 
of a still earlier church, which had a nave fourteen 
feet wide and a chancel. The first paper was by Mr. 
S. Cuming, ‘On the Old Traders’ Signs in West- 
minster Hall.” We hear of the Angel, the Ball, 
Black Bear, the Gilt or Golden Cup, Goat, Judge’s 
Head, Spread Eagle, White Hart, and some others. 
The second paper was ‘‘ On the History of the Church 
of Barnack,” communicated in notes by the late 
Rev. Mr. Haig to Canon Argles. 

Numismatic.—Jan. 21st.—Mr. J. Evans, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. H. Montagu exhibited a 
copy in pewter of the five-pound piece of Victoria ; 
Mr. Cochran Patrick an impression of an unpublished 
variety of a farthing of Alexander III. of Scotland, 
having on the reverse a star in one division instead of 
the four mullets; Mr. Durlacher an angel of Charles I. 
having on the obverse a double mint mark of a castle 
and a negro’s head, and on the reverse a castle only ; 
and Mr. J. G. Hall a ‘‘ quattri scudi d’oro” of Pope 
Urban VIII., and a medal in gold of Innocent X.— 
Mr. Evans read the first portion of a paper ‘‘ On the 
Coinages of Henry VIII. (after 1542) and Edward VI. 
issued at the London and Southwark Mints.” Having 
first adverted to the importance of the palzeographic 
evidence afforded by the inscriptions on the coinages 
of these two kings, and having explained the object 
and nature of mint marks, he proceeded to discuss the 
various issues since 1542, making many modifications 
in the classifications adopted by Hawkins and Kenyon, 
and attributing to Edward VI. several issues which 
hitherto had been assigned to his father. In the 
course of his arguments Mr. Evans showed that dies 
bearing the effigy and name of Henry VIII. were still 
in use in the third year of Edward VI. 

Historical.—Jan. 21st.—Mr. C. A. Fyffe, V.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. Hyde Clarke read a paper ‘‘ On the 
Picts and pre-Celtic Britain,” based on the testimony 
of Bede as to female succession among the Pictish 
kings, and the observations of Dr. Skene, Prof. Rhys, 
Mr. Grant Allen, etc. With these latter the author 
concurred that the Picts were not Celts or Aryans, 
but Turcomans, and he treated them as Iberian and 
belonging to the nations who occupied Britain before 
the Celts. 

_ Geological.—Jan. 27.—Prof. T. G. Bonney, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The following communications 


were read :—‘‘ On the Fossil Mammalia of Maragha, 
in North-Western Persia,” by Mr. R. Lydekker,— 
‘*On the Pliocene of Maragha, Persia, and its 
Resemblance to that of Pikermi, in Greece; on 
Fossil Elephant Remains of Caucasia and Peisia ; 
and on the Results of a Monograph of the Fossil 
Elephants of Germany and Italy,” by Dr. H. Pohlig, 
communicated by Dr. G. J. Hinde,—and ‘On the 
Thames Valley Surface Deposits of the Ealing District 
and their associated Paleolithic Floors,” by Mr. J. A. 
Brown, communicated by Mr. A. Ramsay. 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Jan. 27th. 
—The annual meeting.—The Rev. Dr. Bruce reported 
the discovery of a Roman altar in the station of 
Magna. He also mentioned that the drainers at 
Magna had turned up the larger part of a male 
statue. The sculptors seem to have left it in a crude 
and unfinished state. The lower part of it has been 
broken off. It has been brought to the Chesters. 
The Rev. G. Rome Hall read a paper on ‘‘ Recent 
Explorations in Ancient British Barrows, containing 
Cup-marked Stones, near Birtley, North Tynedale. 
The parish of Birtley, in Northumberland, is remark- 
able for the number of still existing remains of pre- 
historic times that can be readily traced on the summit 
of its pastoral hills, and along the slopes of its upland 
valleys. Notwithstanding former careful examination 
of the district, new and hitherto unobserved relics of 
these far-gone ages and of early inhabitants of Britain 
come to light. The first barrow now to be noticed is 
about half a mile to the south-west from Dan’s Cairn, 
on the farm of Low Shield Green, and about a quarter 
of a mile from the well-known farmhouse of that name, 
and the cottage of Pitland Hills on the road to Birtley 
village. All the four burial-mounds are situate on the 
estate of the noble Patron of this society, the Duke of 
Northumberland, under whose auspices and by whose 
liberality the explorations in the Gunner Peak Camp, 
near Barrasford, and in the cairns near Birtley, have 
been carried on. In November, 1884, two days were 
occupied in examining the Lowshield Green cairn or 
barrow. The site is remarkably fine, nearly on the 
brow of the great line of freestone crags that make a 
bold and rugged front to the north from the Mill 
Knock camp and quarry on the west to near the Tone 
Hall on the east. It is a typical site, such as the 
primeval chief desired for his last resting-place, that 
his great burial-cairn might be seen of men from afar. 
The adjoining high walls of the enclosed fields have 
been formed out of the great cairn as out of a quarry 
ready to hand. Thus its present surface, covered 
with heather and coarse bent grass, is only about 
24 feet above the ground. In form, it is, as usual, 
nearly circular, being 20 yards in diameter from east 
to west, and 18 yards from north.to south. In the 
trench, 3 feet wide, opened from the south northwards 
for 27 feet, were several very large flagstones set up 
on edge. The first trench came very near the edge 
of the barrow, as it were, grazing the western side of 
a massive slab of freestone 2 feet 1 inch in length, by 
I foot 11 inches, narrowing to 1 foot 7 inches in 
breadth ; it was 5% inches thick, and lay north-east 
by south-west. Beneath it, after careful removal, 
was found a large cinerary urn of very rude material 
and character; this urn is 94 inches high and 
10 inches in diameter at the top, and 64 inches at 
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the bottom. The pottery is very thick and coarse, 
and the scoring is of the simplest character in the 
upper part made by a notched stick. The urn is 
now in the possession of the Bishop of Newcastle. 
Close to the east of the urn deposit was a large upright 
monolith of irregular pyramidal form, firmly set with 
its solid base in the ground, 4 feet 4 inches high, 
1 foot 6 inches broad at the widest part, and Io to 
12 inches in thickness, The top of this monolith 
seemed to have been broken off in comparatively 
recent times. A second urn was found lying on its 
side with the bottom towards the mouth of the other, 
and in close proximity. It may be a proof of the 
comparative poverty of the British chief and his tribe, 
that nothing was discovered here except his urn of 
cremation and that of his wife, if we may suppose the 
latter from their close relationship in death; and a 
single specimen of worked flint to denote human 
handiwork. At a distance of about two miles and a 
half, however, to the north-east, just across Agricola’s 
camp at Four Laws, and the adjoining Watling Street, 
a similar cairn produced a necklace of gold beads, 
strung upon a bronze wire. Mr. Hall next described 
the result of an examination of a group of mounds at 
Pitland Hills, about half a mile distant to the south- 
west from the cairn just described. Barrow No. 1 is 
now 46 feet in diameter from east to west, and 35 feet 
from north to south. A cinerary urn was discovered, 
but it was crushed into a hundred fragments, and the 
remains of the bones of a young child deposited in it 
were partly scattered beneath the stones. On care- 
fully raising and removing the freestone slab found at 
the juncture of two trenches, nothing appeared at first 
but a bed of clay level with the surface. When about 
three inches of clayhad been taken out at the top, there 
was discovered another urn of the food-vessel type in fair 
condition, with herring-bone ornament on the inside 
of the rim, and punctured dots and lineal scorings all 
over the external surface. Working out the clay north 
of this urn for a few inches, the skull of the ancient 
British chief, and after awhile the whole of the 
skeleton, appeared, excepting the smaller bones of 
the hands and feet. He had been laid on his right 
side, the head to the west, and in the most usual 
position, supposed to be that of sleep, with the knees 
doubled up, nearly touching the chin. The left hand 
had been clasped under the thigh, and the right arm 
crossed the chest. Under the right cheek, supporting 
the head, was a rude pebble hammer, bearing marks 
of long use. The whole skeleton was in a most friable 
condition, and it was impossible to get even the skull 
out whole. There was no perfectly formed cist, but a 
hollow had been made in the natural limestone rock, 
with a shelf left at the western end as a pillow for 
the head. At 11 feet distant from the south side 
of cist No. 1 there was a very rudely made and 
smaller cist. A stone with two cup-markings in the 
upper face, one of which was smoothened within the 
hollow by use for some unknown purpose—the first 
instance of the kind that Mr. Greenwell knows of, or 
that Mr. Hall had met with—projected almost over the 
cist on the south-east corner. As in so many instances, 
the body inhumed had entirely disappeared, being 
probably that of a child, from the small size of the 
grave. After describing other discoveries at barrow 
No. 1, Mr. Hall proceeded to describe barrows No, 2 


and 3, and concluded by speaking of the age of the 
barrows. 

Birmingham and Midland Institute. — The 
Archeological Section.—Jan. 27th.—The annual 
meeting. Dr. Langford, President, in the chair.— 
The committee had had some correspondence with 
Mr. Lawson Tait on the subject of a proposal which 
had been made by him in reference to the publication 
of the Book of St. Chad, but they were not at present 
able to report anything definite in the matter. During 
the year the committee had obtained photographs of 
several old buildings which were about to be de- 
molished, and they had authorised the hon. secretary 
to continue to have photographs taken of such places 
and buildings as, in his opinion, deserved to be re- 
corded.—Dr. C. Perks, of Burton-on-Trent, afterwards 
read a paper on ‘‘Some Romano-British Sources of 
Lead.” He said that though probably lust for conquest 
was the primary reason for Czesar’s invasion of Britain, 
the known or suspected metallic wealth of the island 
had most likely something to do with it; and at any 
rate when the Romans did occupy the country they 
speedily began to excavate and make use of the metals 
which they found, for numerous pigs of lead bearing 
marks of undoubted Roman origin had been found in 
various parts of the country. The characteristics of 
several of these pigs of lead were described by Dr. 
Perks, who said the inscriptions on some of them 
clearly fixed the date and locality of the smelting. 

Leicestershire Architectural and Archzological 
Society.—Jan. 26.—The annual meeting. The 
Rev. J. E. Stocks in the chair.—The Committee re- 
solved that a drawing of the leaden plaque exhibited 
by the Archdeacon, together with his account of same, 
and the Rev. J. S. Watson’s paper entitled ‘‘On a 
Book of the Fifteenth Century, a Specimen of Earl 
Printing, with some Remarks on the Type then used,” 
be published in the next volume of the Society’s 
Transactions.—Mr. Freer exhibited a small piece of 
the Roman pavement found in Sarah Street, and a 
plan of all the pavement found.—Mr. S. Knight ex- 
hibited an old Indian scale and weight.—Mr. Freer 
exhibited, for R. F. Martin, Esq., a grant of land at 
Anstey, from the Duchy of Lancaster. The great 
landowner of Anstey, at the time of the Domesday 
Book was *‘ Hugo de Grentewaiswell,” and the value 
of the place was then forty shillings. The villages and 
the lands adjoining anciently belonged to the Earls of 
Leicester, and Robert Fitz-Parnell, Earl of Leicester, 
gave twenty-four virgates of land in Anstey to the 
Leicester Abbey—which corporation were very large 
landowners in the neighbourhood. Their property in 
Anstey was held by them till the dissolution of the 
monasteries in 1539, when the Duchy of Lancaster 
resumed possession of the land. The land remained 
in the Crown until the year 1605, when it was traced 
to some freeholders of Anstey by the accompanying 
indentures. On July 1, 1609, the Crowa parted with 
its property in Anstey to different yeomen of the 
village, and thus severed all connection with the Abbey 
and its lands. It is remarkable, however, that an old 
oak tree in the middle of one of the fields is still called 
the ‘* Abbot’s Oak,” and it is possible that this tree 
may have been standing when the field was Abbey 
land.—The annual report stated that the following 
papers have been read during the past year: ‘* Dean 
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Swift’s Mother,” by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher; “A 
Biographical Notice of the late Thos. North, Esq., 
F.S.A.,” also by Mr. Fletcher; ‘‘ Danish Place- 
Names in Leicestershire,” by Thomas Carter, LL.B. ; 
and ‘Ona Book of the Fifteenth Century, a Speci- 
men of Early Printing, with some Remarks on the 
Type then used,” by the Rev. J. S. Watson.—Among 
the interesting objects exhibited at the bi-monthly 
meetings may be mentioned a silver tankard, seven- 
teenth century, given to Admiral Cramp by Peter the 
Great; a collection of Saxon beads, found at Sadding- 
ton ; a leaden plaque of the sixteenth century, a fuller 
account of which will be found in the 7vansactions ; 
two ivory plaques of the seventeenth century; and 
several valuable coins and medals.—The Committee 
deeply regret the demolition of Westcotes which has 
recently taken place, in spite of their efforts to induce 
the owner to preserve it.—A large piece of Roman 
pavement was discovered near the river in Blackfriars 
Street, not far from, and possibly a portion of, the 
Roman villa, part of which is in existence in sites in 
Jewrywall Street. 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society.—Feb. 2.— 
The annual meeting. Rev. Canon Raine in the 
chair.—The additions made to the department of 
geology during the past year have been numerous and 
important. A remarkably large skull of the cave bear 
(Ursus speleus), with jaw and complete adult dentition, 
has been presented by the Honorary Curator (Mr. 
William Reed, F.G.S.), who has also enriched the 
collection with a very fine series of bones and teeth of 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, elephant, and bison, etc., 
from the Lower Gravel of Barrington, a set of Gault 
fossils, and a series of Lower Tertiary mollusca. The 
Honorary Curator of Antiquities (Canon Raine) has 
added to the department several pieces of red-deer 
antler of extraordinary size. The additions to the 
Antiquarian and Prehistoric Departments have been 
numerous and interesting. The acquisitions from York 
itself are more numerous than usual. The Society are 
indebted to Mr. T. W. Robinson, of Hardwick Hall, 
Durham, for some valuable specimens of early pottery, 
consisting of two large cinerary urns discovered upon 
Egton Moor, together with vessels from the Swiss 
lake-dwellings, Denmark and America; a consider- 
able.number of implements in flint from America 
accompanying the urns; also to a kind benefactor, 
who would have his name concealed, for a fine series 
of vessels, in brown and cream-coloured ware, from 
Peru and Mexico. The gift comprises as many as 
fifty vessels. From the Egyptian Exploration Society, 
through Mr. R. S. Poole, of the British Museum, have 
been received a large number of miscellaneous objects 
disinterred during the recent excavations in Egypt, 
especially at San. 
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A Visit to the Old Seraglio at Constantinople 
(Continued from p. 81).—Continuing this interesting 
account, a splendid series of large crystal, jade, and 
onyx vases, bottles, bowls, etc., mostly of Persian and 
Indian work, inlaid with gold and set with innumer- 


able rubies, sapphires, emeralds, etc., must not be 
forgotten; some of these pieces, especially the crystals, 
are of great size and very unusual shapes, and many 
of them are doubtless of considerable antiquity. 
Among these are two large octagonal crystal ewers of 
well-known Gothic type. One retains its beautiful 
and most quaint, ancient, silver-gilt handle, cover, 
and projecting spout, the latter in the shape of a 
grotesque dragon’s neck and head. The other and 
larger piece, upwards of 9 inches high, has lost its 
original mounts; not improbably these pieces and 
certain ancient manuscripts in the library are all that 
remain of the spoils of Matthias Corvinus, or the 
Paleologi. A curious series of Oriental porcelain 
bowls and cups, inlaid in the same style as the crystals 
with gold filaments and cabochon jewels, ought not 
to be forgotten; of these there are some forty or fifty 
specimens. In the section of Oriental porcelain there 
is a notable series of ancient blue and white Oriental 
vases, bottles, and other shaped pieces, some with 
very remarkable silver-gilt mountings, doubtless old 
sixteenth and seventeenth century Turkish additions. 
It is curious, however, that these blue and white 
pieces, and a few very massive specimens of Celadon 
green china, evidently of great antiquity, are the only 
examples of Chinese porcelain which the collection 
contains. The principal attraction of the second 
apartment is a collection of the costumes or State 
robes of all the Sultans of Turkey from Mahomed II. 
(1453) down to Sultan Mahmoud, who died in 1839. 
The robes are set upon lay figures, without faces or 
heads, the huge turbans being simply placed on the 
shoulders in the well-known Turkish gravestone style. 
All the turbans are enriched with splendid jewelled 
plume ornaments or aigrettes, and each figure has a 
magnificent dagger inserted in the waistband. Every 
one of these splendid weapons is a masterpiece of art, 
and in these there is evidently considerable difference 
in age and origin. Some of them seem to be of 
Persian and Indian work. One splendid example 
has a hilt of chiselled steel, in perforated work, en- 
riched with gold inlay worthy of Cellini himself. 
The hilt of another is entirely formed by a huge single 
emerald. Other such hilts and scabbards are studded 
over with exquisite enamelled work, cabochon rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, and table diamonds. In one of 
the aigrettes was specially noticed, in the rosette at the 
base of the plume, three magnificent stones, two 
emeralds, and a balas or spinel ruby, each of which 
cannot be less than 14 inches across. Perhaps, after 
all, the most noteworthy thing about these costumes 
is the splendid assortment of fine ancient textile 
materials which they exhibit. All the caftans or 
outer robes are of magnificent figured brocades, the 
pattern of each a masterpiece of Oriental design, 
wrought out in fine silk, gold, and silver, of texture 
rich and thick enough to almost stand on end by itself. 
The under-garments again are nearly all of figured 
silks of the most exquisite and varied patterns. In 
the third chamber, amid a vast accumulation of rare 
and costly things—arms, crystals, china, and miscel- 
laneous objects of Oriental origin-—are undoubtedly 
scores of specimens, which would furnish glowing and 
attractive descriptions for a catalogue. Among the 
older parts of the Seraglio buildings are two detached 
octagonal kiosks of sixteenth-century work, entirely 
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lined with finely-painted old Persian tiles, the wood- 
work in beautiful mosaics or z#¢arsiatura of coloured 
wood, tortoiseshell, and mother-of-pearl. In an 
ancient audience-hall is another great canopied divan 
throne of gilt and perforated and enamelled metal 
work ; and a very curious chimney-piece, with a high, 
hanging, funnel-shaped hood, also of the same material 
and style, chiselled with floriated scroll-work in ad- 
mirable taste, may be mentioned in passing. These 
are both works of the early years of the sixteenth 
century, and are certainly among the oldest and most 
interesting specimens of Turkish design now extant in 
Constantinople. Another of these kiosks, an octa- 
gonal, dome-shaped building, of no great size, contains 
the Sultan’s ancient library. The books, some two 
or three thousand in number, are all in manuscript. 
It is said that some forty or fifty from the library of 
Matthias Corvinus are still among them. The dumb- 
looking tomes are all enveloped in outer leather cases, 
and they are arranged in vertical piles one upon 
another, not in horizontal rows. 


Prices of Book-binding in 1646.—( Continued 
trom ante, pp. 35, 83.)—The final instalment of this 
interesting subject is here given. 


Bookes in 4 English. 


Riders Dictionary -~ - ) 
Piscator in N. Test. or the } Rolles 
like - - - - 
Wests Presidents - - 
Thomas Dict. - - - 
Diodates Notes or the like- 
Goodwins W: Caryl’s 
Workes or the like - . f Rolles 
Weymes Workes 4 vol - 
Rolles 


Rolles 


Wills and Test., Critica 
Sacra or the like - - 
All small 4 pot paper, Rolles_ - : 


Books in octavo English. 
Souls Conflict. Records 
Arethmat: or the like * | Rolles . 
Books in 12 English. 


Scudders daily Walke : 
Mirour of Martyrs - - 
Practice of Piety or the 

like - : - - 


Rolles 


Sheeps Leather. 


All small follio pot paper - - 
All thinne crown in quarto at - 
All thick pot paper in quarto at - 
All thinne pot paper in quarto at 
Hunt’s arethmaticke 8 : - 
Record’s arethmaticke 8 - - 
Smetius 8 - - . - - 
Large Testaments 8 and the like 
All thinne crown, one with another 
Testaments in 8and12~ - - 
Virgill 8 - . - - : 
Quarter poem 8 and the like - 
All other bookes 8 and 12 guttard 
All sorts of smale bookes at : 
Gramers, Psalters and thelike - 


Psalter Testament psalmes in8 - - 

Testament Psalmes 8 - - 2 
Testament Psalmes 12 - : - 

All sortes of thinne bookes - : 

Sheeps leather fillets as, fe) 
Grammers, Psalters, smale 12, 24 and 32 

Primers gilt the grosse : - - -I 
Primers plaine the grosse - - : - 0 10 


Before the Use of Pocket-Handkerchiefs.—It 
is curious to note from the Boke of Curtasye, temp. 
fourteenth century, that a custom very generally 
prevalent among our working classes was once a 
gentle custom, as appears from the following 
verses ; 

‘““Yf thy nose thou clense, as may befalle, 
Loke thy honde thou clense wythalle.” 

A Glimpse into the Study of Hobbs, 1663.— 
The following account is worth quoting in these 
columns, as probably new to many of our readers: 
‘*As I went over into England to visit my friends 
and the learned men in that nation, and to be further 
instructed in matters of literature and the sciences, as 
well as to see the country and inform myself as to 
other things that should occur to me, the first thing I 
did as soon as I came to London was to seek out Mr. 
Hobbs and Mr. Montconis, the better to satisfy my 
curiosity. I found the first of them much the same 
way as I had seen him fourteen years before, and 
even in the same posture in his chamber, as he was 
wont to be every afternoon, wherein he betook him- 
self to his studies after he had been walking about all 
the morning. This he did for his health, of which 
he ought to have the greatest regard, he being at this 
time seventy-eight years of age. Besides which he 
plays so long at tennis once a week till he is quite 
tired. I found very little alteration in his face, and 
none at all in the vigour of his mind, strength of 
memory, and cheerfulness of spirit, all which he 
perfectly retained.” —Sorbiére’s Fourney to England, 
1663, p. 27. 


Mbituarp. 


—<>—__ 


Henry BRADSHAW, M.A., F.S.A. 


The sudden death, from heart disease, on Wednes- 
day, 1oth February, of Henry Bradshaw, Senior Fellow 
of King’s College and University Librarian, deprives 
the world of a foremost antiquary, and the University 
of one of its brightest ornaments. 

Mr. Bradshaw was born on February 2, 1831, and 
we might therefore have reasonably expected him to 
have many years of life yet left, but since last summer 
he had been far from well, and he seems lately to 
have felt that he had not long to live. 

He was interested in all forms of antiquarian re- 
search, but it was as a bibliographer that he more 
especially shone. He was at the time of his death 
not only the chief of European bibliographers, but 
with regard to his especial methods of investigation, 
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we seek in vain for his equal in past times. These 
methods were minute, but the results he obtained from 
them were large. We often look with marvel at the 
lifelong labours of the great of bygone days, and are 
apt to think of such steady devotion to one object as a 
thing of the past ; but in Mr. Bradshaw this old-world 
spirit was revived. He took careful note of every 
point of interest inany old MS. or early printed book 
that came before him, in the steady belief that it 
would form the half of a solution for the future when 
the other half would turn up, it might be ten years 
after. He was always on the look-out for these 
missing links ; but he could wait. His was a thoroughly 
catholic spirit, which took a lively interest in the work 
of a wide variety of natures, and with his kindly spirit 
he worked for others more than for himself. We must 
always regret that his vast knowledge is lost to us, 
and also regret that he has left so little ; but this last 
regret is not so just as the former, for what he has left 
is perfect, and the reason why he has not left more is 
that he could not endure to print anything that was 
not perfect. He felt bound to wait for the link that 
was still missing ; but more than this, he has influenced 
others so largely that he was the inciting cause of an 
immensity of good work done by others. 

Mr. Bradshaw took his B.A. degree in 1854, and 
with the exception of a short interval, when he was in 
Ireland, he devoted himself from that time forth to 
the study of bibliography at Cambridge. In 1867 he 
became the University Librarian, and in 1868 he 
printed a statement of the results of his work on 
Chaucer, entitled Zhe Skeleton of Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales: an attempt to distinguish the several Frag- 
ments of the Work as left by the Author. These 
investigations were as brilliant as they were sound, 
and they placed their author at once as the first 
of Chaucerian scholars, a position he has since held 
without dispute. He was also the great authority on 
old Service Books and Celtic manuscripts. His know- 
ledge of books in other libraries, both in England and 
abroad, was amazing, and enabled him to tell the 
curators of these libraries facts about the books under 
their charge. A book once seen was known again by 
him years after, and he could point out its exact 
position on the shelves. He commenced to print in 
1868 a series of notes of particular bibliographical 
discoveries, which he entitled Memoranda. He also 
contributed largely to the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society’s Publications. He was singularly unambi- 
tious, and he preferred the quiet life of the student to 
the applause of men, which he shrank from ; but when 
he presided over the meeting of the Library Associa- 


tion at Cambridge he exhibited powers in the manage- 


ment of men of a remarkable character; in fact, he 
proved himself a model president. Much more might 
be said of his writings if we had space, but his friends 
—and they are all who came in contact with him— 
overpowered by their loss, feel that these exhibitions 
of his great powers are not chief in their thoughts. It 
was the loving and catholic character of the man 
which drew them soclosely tohim. The large numbers 
who filled the beautiful chapel of King’s College on 
Monday, February 16, to see his remains deposited in 
the vaults below, knew and testified by their presence 
that the world was the poorer in that the spirit of a 
great and good man had gone from its midst. 


Antiquarian ews. 
——<> 


The Jervaulx Abbey estate is to be sold during the 
coming season. Jervaulx is situated midway between 
Middleham and Masham. The ruins of the priory, 
dismantled at the Dissolution of Monasteries, are of 
considerable extent, and present some unique archi- 
tectural features. A portion of the building is intact, 
and latterly the utmost care has been taken to prevent 
further destruction of the remains. 

Four other properties are also to be sold. They 
are known as the Wath, the East Tanfield, the Tan- 
field Lodge, and the Whorlton Castle and Swainby 
estates. Wath takes its name from a ford, at each 
end of the village, which the inhabitants were obliged 
to wade through. Here is an almshouse, founded by 
Dr. Peter Samwaise in 1698; also a free school for 
the children of the village. The Tanfield Lodge and 
East Tanfield estates are mainly agricultural. The 
village is about three miles to the west of Masham, on 
the north bank of the Yore. The castle gate is all 
that remains of the stronghold, and in its interesting 
old church are the Marmion and Gray monuments, 
One of these monuments is a recumbent figure, in per- 
fect preservation, of John, Lord;Marmion. A chantry 
in this church was founded by his wife, in the year 
1343, to pray for the souls of herself and husband, 
their progenitors, and successors. By Tanfield Lodge 
is the celebrated Hackfall Ravine and Magdalen 
Woods. From the lofty site of an artificial ruin, 
called Mowbray Castle, a fine prospect is presented of 
meadows, groves, farms, and villages, rising above 
which are spires and towers, the whole backed by the 
Hambledon Hills, and the landmark of Rosebery 
Topping at a distance of forty-five miles. In the 
Whorlton and Swainby estate are the ruins of Whorlton 
Castle. The structure is supposed to have been 
erected in the reign of Richard II. Little else is left 
but the lofty gateway, on which are the arms of D’Arcy, 
Meynell, and Grey, who were successively lords of 
the fortress. 

The late King Ferdinand of Portugal made it the 
business of his life to collect from every country in 
Europe books, pamphlets, and prints of all sorts and 
descriptions which had been forbidden by the Govern- 
ment or the police, and he has left a prodigious and 
perfectly marvellous collection of the forbidden litera- 
ture of Europe during the last thirty years. 

A very interesting discovery has been made in the 
crypt of Winchester Cathedral, in which excavations 
are being carried on by the direction of Dr. Kitchen, 
the dean, to restore the crypt to its ancient proportions 
by removing modern accumulations of earth. In a 
mass of masonry just under the ground arch of the 
fifteenth century Lady Chapel, a leaden coffin, en- 
closing a wooden one, was found, and in the latter 
was the skeleton of Bishop Peter Courtenay, this fact 
being established by the coat of arms—three torteaux 
—at the foot of the cross cast on the coffin lid. This 
bishop, in the troubles of Richard III.’s reign, was a 
Lancastrian, and an exile with his brother in the cause 
of Henry Tudor, and after the battle of Bosworth they 
returned, after which the bishop was translated from 
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Oxford to Winchester. He died in 1492. He gave 
the great bell ‘* Peter ” to Exeter Cathedral (since re- 
cast), and he is an ancestor of the present Earl of 
Devon. The restoration of the great Norman crypt 
of the cathedral is exciting great interest among anti- 
quaries. 

The Atheneum reports that Mr. John Clayton has 
recently purchased property at Carveran, including 
the Roman station of Magna per Lineam Valli, and 
he is at present draining it. During these operations 
a small inscribed altar and the greater part of a rude 
statue have been found. Professor Hiibner reads the 
inscription on the altar : DEO ALITI GAVRO VOTV[M] 
[so.viT]. ‘‘To the winged god Gauro dedicates this 
altar in discharge of a vow.” 

Some important excavations have been proceeding 
on the Akropolis during the past week. The King 
chanced to be present when some female statues, be- 
longing to the sixth and seventh centuries B.c., were 
unearthed. The work of excavation continues, and it 
is expected that other artistic treasures will be dis- 
covered. 

A short time since, Mr. Alderman John Symons, of 
Hull, was passing Mr. Riley’s steam sawmill, situated 
in Waverley Street, when Mr. Wilson called attention 
to a massive steel axe-head in his possession. He 
said it had been knocking about the mill many years, 
and had been utilised as a combination of hammer and 
axe. When first found, it was much larger than in 
its present state. It now weighs five and a half pounds. 
The foreman of the mill said it was turned up when 
excavating for the making of a sawpit some Io feet 
below the surface. On closely examining the relic, 
on the edge of the axe appeared a monogram— 
‘*C, R.”—and a cross. In the centre of the blade 
was a coat-of-arms and a letter ‘‘C,” the remainder 
being difficult to decipher. It was submitted for in- 
spection to some experts, veteran soldiers who are 
recruiting in Hull, and who one and all declare that it 
is an ancient battle-axe. Near the site where this in- 
teresting relic was found, cannon-balls of various size 
have been discovered. One was found in making 
the deep drain in Neptune Street, 16 feet below the 
surface, and another in a garden on the Hessle Road. 
They may now be seen in the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society’s Museum, and, strange to relate, 
those are the only remains ever found in connection 
with that fearful struggle between two contending 
armies, in front of the walls of Hull, in the year 1644. 
On looking at a plan of Hull, dated 1818, it will be 
seen that Waverley Street was not in existence. 
There are no buildings, in fact, in any part of South 
Myton. Waverley Street was then called Pinfold 
Lane, on account of the ‘‘ Pinfold,” situated at the 
corner of Great Thornton Street and Waverley Street. 
Great Thornton Street was called, in 1640, ‘‘ Hanging 
Lane,” and subsequently ‘* Gallows Lane,” on account 
of the gibbet being placed to the south-east of the 
present Hessle Road. 

At his forges in Archer Street, Rupert Street, Mr. 
Newman recently gave a very interesting lecture on 
the subject of wrought iron, illustrated by specimens 
of old and modern work. With the aid of his intelli- 
gent and skilful staff of smiths, Mr. Newman was not 
only able to give a description, but also practical 
examples of the method of forging ornamental scrolls, 


leaves, and other items of art work in wrought iron. 
Among the most recent productions of Mr. Newman 
are a number of very spirited grotesque and heraldic 
gas brackets and standards which have been designed 
and executed for the Duke of Hamilton. 


Among the rare books acquired by the Trustees of 
the British Museum at the Ellis sale there is a volume 
containing designs for lace, with some descriptive 
text. This form of decoration appears to have 
been applied to dress in the earliest ages. We find 
fringed borders on the robes of Egyptian princes 
and princesses, and minute directions are given in the 
Levitical Law for the fringed borders of sacerdotal 
vestments. Mary de Medicis, it appears, was the 
first who introduced the custom of wearing lace into 
the Court of France. She brought the fashion from 
Venice. Network, which is so closely related to lace, 
was undoubtedly produced in England under the 
Plantagenets. It seems that the establishment of the 
lace manufacture in England is due to some refugees 
from Flanders, who settled at the village of Cranfield, 
in the county of Bedford. Buckinghamshire was the 
chief seat of the lace manufacture in England during 
the seventeenth century. The earliest lace made in 
this country was of the kind called Brussels point. 
This is the kind which we find inthe numerous portraits 
painted by Sir Peter Lely in the time of Charles IL., 
and that this fashion continued up to George I. we are 
assured by Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portraits. 

Operations have been lately begun for the purpose 
of clearing away the mass of sand which has accumu- 
lated during centuries around the famous statue of the 
Sphinx. Brugsch Bey, brother of the distinguished 
Egyptologist, has charge of the work, which is being 
carried out according to a plan proposed by Signor 
Maspero, and will, it is expected, be finished by 
Easter. The portion of the statue at present above 
ground is about 40 feet. It is supposed that as much 
more, at least, is buried in the sand, and the amount 
of sand to be cleared away is estimated at 20,000 
cubic métres. A small tramway is being constructed 
to carry away this mass of sand to a distance, and 
150 labourers are employed on the task. When the 
statue has been laid bare to the level of the founda- 
tions, a broad circular walk will be constructed around 
it, and ahigh wall will be built to guard against future 
encroachments of the sands of the desert. 

Recent excavations at the farm of Blondel, in 
Avenches, confirm the opinion stated last year by 
archeologists, that it was the Christian burial-place of 
the Roman period. A white marble gravestone has 
been unearthedwith a Latin inscription of four lines, too 
incomplete to be deciphered. A second stone is 
ornamented with a dove—a Christian symbol. In an 
oaken coffin—supposed to be that of a young Christian 
maiden—were found two drinking vessels with en- 
gravings of palm-branches, and an invocation to God, 
a ring ornamented with crosses, a necklace which 
indicated Christian ownership, and even incense. Ex- 
cavations north of the same field have brought many 
heathen symbols to light—two life-size busts of Jura 
marble, a number of urns with burnt remains, and the 
half of a column with a Roman heathen inscription. 

Dr. Grierson has been appointed president of 
Dumfries and Galloway Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Society, in room of the late Dr. Gilchrist, 
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The Saxon church at Dunham Magna, which has 
been restored, has been opened. The work has been 
carried out from the plans of Mr. W. O. Milne, architect. 


The parish church of White Notley has been re- 
opened after repairs and alterations. A small Norman 
window was brought to light during the work, con- 
taining old stained glass nearly intact. Two niches 
were also found on either side of the chancel arch, 
with fresco painting in fair preservation. 


In clearing the foundations for some military works 
at Shershal, in Algeria, a fine marble statue of Jupiter, 
two metres high, in thorough preservation, has been 
found. Shershal is believed to be the site of the 
Numidian Jol, the name of which the younger Juba 
changed to Czesarea, in honour of Augustus. All the 
ground around the port has been a mine for arche- 
ological inquirers. 


An interesting sale of Bronté relics took place 
recently at Saltaire, in the course of the disposal of 
the effects of the late Mr. Benjamin Binns, tailor, of 
Saltaire, into whose possession they had come through 
his wife, the sister of that Martha Brown who was 
such a faithful domestic of the Brontés, and to whom 
they had been committed by the Rev. P. Bronté, as 
mementoes of his famous daughter. They consisted 
chiefly of copies of the novels of the sisters presented 
to Martha Brown by the Rev. P. Bronté and by 
Charlotte Bronté, with the inscription of the giver; a 
number of pencil drawings, principally by Charlotte ; 
and a few other relics of a miscellaneous character. 
Among the most interesting of these relics was a 
water-colour drawing by Charlotte of her favourite 
dog, ‘‘ Floss,” scampering over a moor—rendered 
with considerable vigour and spirit, but execrable in 
colour. The drawing of ‘‘ Floss” fetched £5 Ios. ; 
a small and finely executed pencil drawing—apparently 
copied from one of those artificial garden scenes, with 
an urn, a statue, a fountain, and a grove, which were 
such favourite vignette pieces for title-pages 80 or 100 
years ago—£2 Ios. ; andacrayon drawing, seemingly 
from a steel engraving—perhaps a frontispiece to a 
book—of a river and mountain scene, with a bridge 
and a village, £5. After the pictorial mementoes 
the most interesting relics, perhaps, were a number of 
autograph letters of the Bronté family. One from 
Charlotte Bronté to Martha Brown was sold at £5 5s., 
and a brief note from W. M. Thackeray to P. Bronté, 
undated, and referring to arrangements for the delivery 
in Bradford by the novelist of his lecture on George III. 
and George IV., at £2 4s. The ‘‘ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté” (by Mrs. Gaskell), two volumes, presentation 
copy to Martha Brown, 1857, with the authoress’s auto- 
graph, was disposed of at £1 4s.; and “‘ Jane Eyre,” 
presented by Charlotte Bronté to Martha Brown, May, 
1850, and also with an inscription by the authoress, 
at £1 16. Copies of ‘* Villette,” ‘‘ Shirley,” “The 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall,” and “Wuthering 
Heights,” ‘‘ Agnes Grey,” and biography by Currer 
Bell, presented to Martha Brown by the Rev. P 
Bronté on various occasions, were also offered. 
“Villette” was sold at £1 §s., “Shirley” at £1 6s., 
‘*The Tenant of Wildfell Hall” (first edition, in three 
volumes) at £1 5s., and “Wuthering Heights,” 
** Agnes Grey,” and the biography, in one volume, at 
19s. 


A work entitled Mykenische Thongefasse, issued in 
1879 by Drs. Furtevaengler and Loescheke for Messrs. 
Asher, contained a section on the comprehensive 
treatment of the oldest painted Greek vases, the 
remaining and by far greater portion of which will 
appear in a work just announced, entitled Mykenische 
Vases. In that section were comprised those vessels 
only which were found in the sepulchral chambers of 
the Akropolis of Mycenz. But in the new volume all 
vases are figured or described which are referred by the 
authors to the sphere of culture whose most brilliant 
remains have been recovered at Mycenz, and which are 
accordingly known as Mycenzan. These vessels come 
from the most diverse districts, and were by the 
editors named ‘‘ Mycenzean” merely from the place 
where they were chiefly found. At the same time 
they endeavour to show that the manufacture of all 
such vases was localized in one centre. 

In compliance with the suggestion of the second 
International Congress of Orientalists at London in 
1874, M. Edouard Naville readily undertook the im- 
portant engagement to prepare an edition of the Book 
of the Dead of the Ancient Egyptians from the older 
Theban papyrus manuscripts. After ten years as- 
siduous labour the distinguished scholar has brought 
to a highly satisfactory issue this undertaking, on the 
steady progress of which he had kept subsequent 
Congresses duly informed. The work, which embodies 
the results of several journeys and the fruits of the 
most unflagging industry, has now grown to two 
sumptuous volumes, and will be published by Messrs. 
Asher and Co. 

A committee has been appointed by the Vestry 
and Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon for the repair 
and preservation of the parish church of the Holy 
Trinity. The architects state that the work of the 
repair and preservation of the exterior of the fabric 
was being successfully carried out; that the work 
authorised to be done was nearly completed ; that 
they were desirous of making further progress, and 
they would be ready to commence upon the roof of 
the aisles and the interior work as soon as the 
requisite funds were subscribed. 

Mr. Houghton Spencer will publish by subscription 
a transcript of 4 Boocke of Register, ‘‘ Whearin are 
conteyned the names of those w° have, beene 
Christnied, Wedded, and Buried wthin the pishe of 
Wilton ffrom the yeare of our Lorde God 1558 untill 
the yere 1714.” 

A coin of the Confessor is not often dug up, but 
one such, in fine preservation, has just been found 
in Winchester, and, moreover, it was minted there 
by a moneyér named Godman. The obverse bears 
King Edward’s bust, with the face in profile to the 
left. The figure is crowned with a high crown, and 
carries a sceptre like that known as St. Edward’s 
staff. The King is bearded, and thus gives an addi- 
tional strength to the supposition that the head photo- 
graphed by Mr. Savage, and found in the débris of 
the arch at the Cathedral, is a representation of the 
monarch who was crowned in the Cathedral in 1042. 
The King’s name and title are in Saxon, and abbre- 
viated letters, and so too are, on the reverse, the 
name and city of the Saxon moneyer. The usual 
cross occupies the field of the reverse. 
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At a meeting of the Town Council of Inverness on 
February Ist, the Provost moved that ‘‘it be remitted 
to the Provost and Magistrates to consider as to the 
best means of preserving such charters and other 
documents of interest to the town as are now in the 
custody of the Town Clerk, or ‘may hereafter be re- 
covered, and to obtain copies of any documents of 
interest to the community which are in other custody, 
with power to expend a sum not exceeding £20.” 
The Provost said they happened to have in their 
possession some very valuable charters—two of them 
of great historical interest—and he thought it would 
be a good thing if they took an opportunity of showing 
that they possessed such charters. It had occurred to 
him that they might be framed and shown in a glass 
case, say in the Town Hall, where townspeople and 
strangers visiting Inverness would have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them, rather than having them con- 
tinually locked up in a safe. He thought that they 
could show that these charters were the oldest of any 
burgh in Scotland. He had no doubt but there were 
many other records and documents of very consider- 
able interest in their possession, which ought also to 
be exhibited ; and if they did agree to do this, gentle- 
men and others who might have records or documents 
of historical interest relating to the town might also 
be inclined to have them exhibited in the Town Hall. 
In the Advocate’s Library in Edinburgh there were 
several documents of great interest to the town, 
which for a small sum might be copied and preserved 
here. He concluded by moving the motion which he 
had just read. The motion was agreed to. 


An ancient canoe has been found by Mr. Rae, 
manager of the Spey Salmon Fishings, in the bed of 
the Spey, near the farm of Newton. The canoe is 
of pure black oak, and is in excellent preservation. 
It has been excavated out of a solid block or plank 
of oak, which must have been of immense size, for 
the length of the canoe is 16 feet, and the breadth 
aft 24 feet, and at the bows 22 inches. The sides are 
mostly gone, but the bows are complete. The vessel 
is flat-bottomed, and rises a little at the bow. The 
canoe bears evidence that it has been hollowed out 
by the use of fire, and by the ordinary flint-scraper in 
use wien it had been constructed. 

An interesting discovery is reported from Faver- 
sham. In the course of some excavations for brick- 
earth in King’s Field, near the town, a collection of 
old coins and other valuable relics was discovered. 
Among the articles are two large gold pendants, one 
of which is set with garnets, two large silver brooches, 
also set with garnets, a buckle set with three stones, a 
quantity of beads, quartz, a ring, and a sword. Simi- 
lar discoveries have been made in the same field on 
previous occasions during excavation. 


Correspondence, 


 ———— 

GENERAL INDEX TO THE “ANTIQUARY.” 
May I suggest that the indexes to the twelve volumes 
of the Axtzguary hitherto published need consolida- 
tion? It takes a considerable time to lift down and 
look through the twelve indexes; and I am sure that 





many would be glad to give the shilling or eighteen- 

pence which would be the outside price of such a 

complete index. Perhaps a larger type might advan- 

tageously be used in printing it. Q. V. 
—p—_—_. 


BISHAM ABBEY. 


I have almost completed my collection of materials 
for a history of the above Abbey—the burial-place of 
the Earls of Salisbury, and of Richard Neville, the 
King-maker. Strange to say, no mention of their 
monuments has been discovered, save a bare statement 
that they were not destroyed at the Dissolution, but 
were standing in the Hall within the last century. Can 
any of your readers oblige me with further particulars ? 

JoHN ALT PORTER. 

31, Store Street, 

Bedford Square, W.C. 
——<>—____ 
**MAIDEN” PLACE-NAMES. 
[Ante, vol. xii., pp. 68, 134, 182, 231, 2783 xiii. 
pp- 39, 86.] 

In the February number, Mr. Round suggests ‘‘that 
it would be worth while to invite lists of these names 
as a basis of further inquiry.” I forward as my contri- 
bution the enclosed : 


Forty-third Report of Deputy-Keeper of Public Records, 
p- 488: ‘* Maidford, Maydeford, Northt—Vin- 
cent de Meydeford.” 

Ditto, p. 488: ‘* Maidstone, Meydenstan, Kent; 
Richard le Ageeyte, of Maidstone—Maydenestan.” 

Tourist’s Guide to North Yorkshire—Bevan—p. 111 : 
**Grinton, Swaledale.” ‘* Visitor should ascend 
Harkerside Moor to see Maiden Castle, a circular 
camp.” 

Bruce’s = Wall, p. 30: ‘*Bearin mind that two 
great lines of communication, the Watling Street 
and the Maidenway, intersected the county from 
north to south.” 

Phillipp’s Vorkshire—The Calder—p. 96: ‘‘ Tod- 
morden, a branch rivulet from Maiden Cross and 
Stiperden.” 

Ditto, p. 105: ‘* Maiden Grain, Rudston (Roodstone, 
29 feet above surface).” 

Ditto, pp. 52, 223: ‘* Maiden Castle, where the 
Arkle joins the Swale, is a strongly-fortified 
point. This must not be confounded with the 
small square camp between Rey Cross and 
Brough, which bears the same name.” 

Stukeley’s Diary: ‘* Amile to the west of Dorchester 
is a great Camp, called Maidencastle, of an oval 
figure.” 

Maitland s History of London, 1739, p. 526: 

Maiden Lane, Church Street, Lambeth. 
Maiden Lane, Deadman’s Place. 
Maiden Lane, Half Moon Street. 
Maiden Lane, Queen Street. 

Maiden Lane, Wood Street. 

Maid Court, Maiden Lane, Bow Lane. 

A Maiden Bradley is also mentioned, near Longleat, 
in Camden's Britannia, vol. i., p. 110. 

Scott F, SURTEEs. 


There was ‘‘le Mayden Streete” in Weymouth. 
It is mentioned in Moule’s Catalogue of Charters, etc., 
of Weymouth, p. 54. G, L. GOMME. 
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For SALE. 


Quaint Gleanings from Ancient Poetry, a collection 
of curious poetical compositions of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries; large paper, only 75 copies 
printed, 1884, 6s. Kempe’s Nine Daies Wonder 
performed in a Journey from London to Norwich, 
1600 ; large paper, only 75 printed, 1884, 6s. Cottoni 
Posthuma, divers choice pieces of that renowned 
antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, by J. H., Esq., 1679 ; 
large paper, 2 vols., 75 copies only printed, 1884, 16s. 
Ancient Popular Poetry from authentic manuscripts 
and old printed copies, edited by John Ritson; 
adorned with cuts, 2 vols., 1884 ; large paper edition, 
only 75 copies printed, 14s. Hermippu’s Redivivus; 
or, the Sage’s Triumph over Old Age and the Grave; 
London, 1744, 3 vols.; large paper edition, only 75 
copies printed, 1885, £1 1s. Lucina Sine Concubitu, 
a letter humbly addressed to the Royal Society, 1750; 
large paper edition, only 75 copies printed, 1885, Ios. 
Narrative of the Events of the Siege of Lyons, trans- 
lated from the French, 1794; large paper edition, 
only 75 copies printed, 1885, 6s.—301, care of 
Manager. 

Sacred Dramas, by Hannah More; 17th edition, 
large type, calf, Cadell and Davies, 1812, splendid 
copy, 3s. Letters of Jane Austen; 2 vols., 1884, 
published in cloth, at £1 4s., edited by Lord Bra- 
bourne, newly bound in half morocco, yellow edges, 
in 1 vol., £1.—302, care of Manager. 

Copies of 222 Marriage Registers from the parish 
book of St. Mary’s Church in Whittlesey, in the Isle 
of Ely and County of Cambridge, 1662-72; 1880, 
10 pp., 1s. 6d. A copy of the Names of all the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials which have been 
solemnized in the private chapel of Somerset House, 
Strand, in the County of Middlesex, extending from 
1714 to 1776, with an index and copious genealogical 
notes; 36 pp. and wrapper, 1862, 2s.6¢. Dr. Robert 
Mossom, Bishop of Derry, with a bibliography of his 
works ; reprinted with additions and corrections from 
the Palatine Note Book, by John Ingle Dredge (not 
published) ; 1882, 12 pp., with wrapper, 2s. 6d, Dr. 
George Downame, Bishop of Derry, by Rev. John 
Ingle Dredge; 1881, 14 pp. and wrapper (not pub- 
lished), 2s. 6¢.—119, care of Manager. 

Horsfield’s Sussex, 2 vols. Best paper copy, 
£4 4s.—301, care of Manager. 

A Handsome Coin Cabinet, with folding-doors, two 
long drawers. Outside sketch on application.—M. 
Akers, junr., 19, East Raby Street, Darlington. 


For Sale: A large and valuable collection of 
antiquities, including more than a thousand Celtic 
objects polished and sketched in silex, arrows, tools, 
etc., etc., together over 2,000 pieces.—Address, Mr. 
Louis Ducrieux in Méru (Oise), France. 

Old County Maps, dated 1610 and 1659, in good 
condition.—R. Ellington, 102, Huddleston Road, N. 

To Collectors.—Old London and County Views, 
Portraits for illustrating. Parcels sent on approval if 
desired.—R. Ellington, 102, Huddleston *.oad, N. 

Three Oak Chests, Carved, 20s., 255., 305. each. 
Sketches from Dick, Carolgate, Retford. 

Old-fashioned Spurs and Bit, Blunderbuss, Swords, 
and few other weapons to dispose of.—O. B., Carol- 
gate, Retford. 

Macmillan, Sunday at Home, Leisure Hour, 
Quiver, Good Words, Household, and other Maga- 
zines, complete years, to sell cheap.—Dick, Carolgate, 
Retford. 

Havergal (Rev. F.), Fasti Herefordenses, best copy, 
antique leather binding, coloured and ‘illuminated 
plates, 4to., £4 4s. Stukely’s Itinerarium Curiosum, 
second edition, portrait and:200 fine plates, folio, tree 
calf, gilt, fine copy, £5 5s. Price’s Historical Account 
of the City of Hereford, plates, 8vo., half calf, 
10s. 6¢.—Box 15, Post Office, Kington. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 
that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, the Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Almanacs for the following years, clean and perfect, 
size not less than 4” by 64” :—1700, ’I, ’2, °3, ’4,°5, 6, 
"7, "9, 710, "IT, "12, 713, 714, *15, °18, °20, ’213 
‘26, 7s 85 "375 44, "2s 93 523 "62, °3, °4, 75, 7, 
8; 75, 8; 81, ’2, °3, "4, 5, 6, ’7, 8, "9; 90; and 
any before 1700, Folk Lore Record, vols. 1, 2, 4, 5, 
and parts 1 and 2 of vol. 3; The Poets’ Harvest 
Home, being one hundred short poems by William 
Bell Scott, Al/iot Stock, 1882. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vols. for 1847, 1849, part 2; 1855, 1856 
part 1.—W. E. Morden, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Scot—(Reynolde). Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden and necessarie instructions for the making 
thereof. Black Letter Woodcuts. 1574. H. Denham. 
A good price given.—283, care of Manager. 

Life of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer, 
born 1789, died 1849.—100, care of Manager. 

All, or any back volumes of Amtiguary, bound in 
publisher’s covers. —Captain Lethbridge, 20, St. Peter 
Street, Winchester. 

The True Anti-Pamela, or Memous of James 
Parry, Organist of Ross. 1741. Rowland Vaughan’s 
most Approved and long Experienced Waterworkes. 
Small 4to. 1610. Clayton’s Ancient Timber Edifices. 
Folio. 1846. Taylor’s Plan of the City of Hereford. 
1757.—Box 15, Post Office, Kington. 





